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Right Reverend Charles A. Hart, Ph.D. LL.D. 
by William J. McDonald 


HERE IS a special poignancy in announcing to the 
readers of 7'he New Scholasticism the death of Mon- 
signor Charles A. Hart, in Ottawa, Illinois, January 29, 
1959. For, the American Catholic Philosophical Associ- 
ation, since its organization at The Catholic University of 
America, January 6, 1926, was dear to his heart. Its 
Proceedings he edited for many years, and its journal 
knew him, not only as a former associate editor, but even 
more so as the National Secretary who spoke through its 
pages for twenty-eight years. 

It was characteristic of the man that he assured the 
dean of the School of Philosophy at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of his intention to return after the Christmas recess, 
although it was painfully evident to the audience which 
thronged to hear his annual Christmas lecture, that his 
weakened body would soon prove unresponsive to the 
demands made upon it by a disciplined and forceful will. 

Monsignor Hart’s wish to return to the Washington 
campus was not to be realized. During the Christmas 
holiday, complications in an already serious illness sug- 
gested immediate hospitalization. He lingered in critical 
condition until his death on Thursday, January 29, in the 
Ryburn King Hospital, Ottawa. The funeral was from 
St. Patrick’s Church, Monsignor Hart’s family parish. 
His friend and associate of many years, the Right Reverend 
John Tracy Ellis, professor of History at The Catholic 
University, preached the eulogy at the Solemn Requiem 
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Mass, celebrated in the presence of the Most Reverend 
William E. Cousins, D. D., Archbishop of Milwaukee. 

On Saturday, February 7, in the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Vice Rector of The Catholic 
University of America and National Treasurer of the 
Association, Monsignor Joseph B. McAllister, was the 
celebrant of a Solemn Requiem Mass, offered in the pres- 
ence of faculty members, students, and friends of the 
deceased. On this occasion the eulogy was given by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Ryan, dean of The Catholic 
University’s School of Philosophy. 

Monsignor Hart had a rich and meaningful life. He 
was born on September 6, 1893, in Ottawa, Illinois, and 
after preparatory schooling in his native city, did his 
college work at St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, Illinois, 
where he obtained his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 

After ordination, which followed a course at the St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, he studied at Columbia 
University, before entering The Catholic University of 
America, where he obtained his 8. T. B. and J.C. B. 
degrees, and his doctorate in philosophy in 1930. Mon- 
signor Hart began his teaching career in 1921 at The 
Catholic University, and held the rank of ordinary pro- 
fessor at the time of his death. For many years he com- 
muted to Baltimore as professor of philosophy at the 
College of Notre Dame, and also lectured at Dominican 
College, San Rafael, California. 

Monsignor Hart was the author of The Thomistic 
Concept of Man (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1930), His chef d’oeuvre, Thom- 
istic Metaphysics: An Inquiry Into the Act of Existing 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958) appeared 
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but a few weeks before his death, and confirms his position 
as one of the country’s great metaphysicians. 

He was editor and contributor to Philosophy of the State 
(Baltimore: Watkins Press, 1940), and to Aspects of the 
New Scholastic Philosophy (New York: Benziger Bro- 
thers, 1932), a festschrift in honor of the Right Reverend 
Edward A. Pace, one of the founders of The New Scholas- 
ticism. Over the years, Monsignor Hart contributed to 
The Thomist, America, Commonweal, American Ecclest- 
astical Review, and The Catholic Educational Review. He 
contributed “‘ Roman Catholicism” to Religion in the 
Twentieth Century, edited by Vergilius Ferm (New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1948), “ Logic in the Integra- 
tion of the College Curriculum ” to Integration in Catholic 
Colleges and Universities, edited by Roy J. Deferrari 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950). 

Monsignor Hart was a particularly gifted teacher. 
Specialists and non-specialists in philosophy were fasci- 
nated by his lectures in metaphysics, a subject he knew 
and loved. However poor his health—and it was poor for 
many years—Monsignor Hart took on new vigor when he 
entered the classroom, and his animated lecture technique 
precluded the possibility of a dull lecture. Perhaps his 
greatest gift was his ability to convey to students the nature 
and scope of metaphysics. His courses were not easy, and 
his examinations were among the most difficult given at 
the University, but he never lacked students. His students 
had for him a genuine affection as well as sincere admira- 
tion and loyalty. 

Monsignor Hart’s manner of life was disciplined and 
simple, but he read and traveled widely, and had a dis- 
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criminating taste for good music. The arts in general had 
a peculiar fascination for him and many teachers as well 
as students in the dramatic arts regularly attended his 
lectures in aesthetics. 

He was not a naive man, but he always retained a certain 
boyish enthusiasm that could be noticed in his sometimes 
gleeful conversation, his arch humor in the classroom, and 
his general good spirits as he mingled with his Phi Kappa 
fraternity students. 

Monsignor Hart was genuinely touched to learn in 1957 
that the late Holy Father, Pius XII, had bestowed upon 
him the rank of Domestic Prelate with the title of Right 
Reverend Monsignor. He was similarly pleased when two 
years earlier his associates and friends presented him with 
a testimonial volume under the auspices of his well-loved 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, to mark the 
occasion of his completing twenty-five years as National 
Secretary of the organization. 

The gesture was most gracious, but it was also well 
deserved. Monsignor Hart had labored long, energetically 
and with utter unselfishness for the Association and its 
ideals of scholarly research and philosophical inquiry. He 
participated in the meeting which marked the Association’s 
beginning at The Catholic University of America. In 
1930, Monsignor Hart was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Subsequently, this dual office of the Association became 
too demanding and in 1943, it was divided. But Mon- 
signor Hart continued on with even more concentrated 
energy as the Association’s secretary, guiding the organ- 
ization securely and most successfully. 

One could make many observations about the warmth 
of the man and the effectiveness with which he carried out 
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his numerous projects. But first of all, Monsignor Hart 
was always the priest. To those who would suggest that 
Thomists could not be philosophers because of their previ- 
ous theological commitments, he would reply that the chief 
effort of his teaching career was to show the proper and 
necessary relation between ultimate philosophy and theo- 
logy. He saw quite simply that a philosophy of life must 
be more than a philosophy. He was indeed a humanist, but 
a Christian humanist who resented any attempt to curry 
favor with a non-religious public by overstressing the legi- 
timate autonomy of philosophy and theology. 

Those who have known and admired the man and all 
he stood for, hope that Charles A. Hart will be recognized 
as the giant he was. His contributions to the causes he 
served were great; his contribution to the cause of Thom- 
istic thought in this country, immeasurable. 

All of us can echo the sentiments expressed by Monsignor 
John K. Ryan, who, in his eulogy at the memorial Mass 
for Monsignor Hart, at The Catholic University of 
America, said that we are indeed the poorer for his loss, 
but the richer for his presence. 

May his noble and priestly soul rest beneath the Ever- 
lasting Arms in the light that shall not fail. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Reality of the Possibles 


by James I. Conway, S.J. 


T THE conclusion of his article “ What is Really Real ” * 
Fr. W. Norris Clarke, S. J., invites his “ fellow American 
Catholic philosophers . . . to test critically and explore further 
the conclusions of this paper.” I gladly accept this invitation, 
since I seriously question most of those conclusions. Further- 
more, I hope to be able to show that the thesis he proposes in 
all good faith has seemingly unsuspected implications that could 
readily lead to an even greater subversion of traditional scholas- 
tic metaphysics than the Kantian critique. Kant viewed the 
metaphysic of essences as a conceptualistic transcendental illu- 
sion but he at least admitted that the noumenal order, though 
humanly unknowable, was real in itself. Though Fr. Clarke 
admits that the noumenal or intelligible order of essences is 
humanly knowable, he unwittingly tends to undermine the very 
foundations of scholastic metaphysics by denying that the 
noumenal order of the possibles is real in any but an improper, 
extrinsic and analogous sense. He bases this contention on what 
he calls an “ existential Thomism,” though it is actually a recent 
deviation from the traditional Thomistic position that a crea- 
ture’s act of existence is really distinct from its essence, and 
could easily be construed as an empiricistic existentialism. 
Hence at the very beginning it should be emphasized that 
the question here at issue is not directly concerned with the 
famous controversy concerning the real distinction between 
finite essence and existence. The traditional Thomistic doctrine, 
which the author calls to task, namely, that the possibles are 
*In Progress in Philosophy (Milwaukee, 1955) pp. 61-90. Edmund W. 
Morton, S.J., in “ The Nature of the Possible According to St. Thomas 


Aquinas,” Proceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
XXXII (1958) 184-189, adopts a position similar to that of Fr. Clarke. 
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to be included in the notion of being, the subject of metaphysics, 
in a proper and intrinsic sense, is also endorsed by all those 
scholastic philosophers who deny the real distinction. Though 
Fr. Clarke would have us believe that traditional Thomism has 
been infiltrated in the matter of the possibles by an alien 
Suarezianism, actually the present disagreement is between the 
vast majority of Thomists, who represent the traditional view 
and; who have been completely unaware during three centuries 
of any such surreptitious infiltration until Fr. Clarke tried to 
eall it to their attention, and a small group of so-called “ ex- 
istential Thomists ” who follow the adventuresome lead of Lou- 
vain’s Canon Van Steenberghen. Until I find them explicitly 
endorsing the highly questionable thesis proposed by Fr. Clarke 
I would hesitate to include among the latter group many, such 
as Gilson, whom he rather sweepingly embraces as adhering to 
his viewpoint. To quote the author, “ The fact is that a large 
majority of contemporary Thomists, including many who are 
quite sympathetic in general to the existential perspective, still 
adhere quite solidly to the traditional analysis of real being as 
including possible being and therefore as signifying primarily 
essence prescinding from the exercise of existence.” * Among 
those he mentions are Gardeil, Maritain and Dezza. The reason 
why these Thomists refuse to accept only the actual as the 
proper object of metaphysics is clearly stated by Fr. Clarke. 
It is “ because they fear that any impugning of the reality of the 
possibles will weaken or destroy their absolute objective validity 
and thereby undermine certain all-important and universally 
accepted truths of the philosophia perennis.” * I hope to be able 
to prove the abortiveness of the author’s attempt to reassure 
these philosophers “ that if they change over to a new mode of 
expression, no important or necessary truth of Christian phi- 
losophy will be jeopardized.” * This disagreement is not a mere 


* Op. cit., p. 63. * Ibid., p. 64. ‘ Ibid., p. 64. 
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lis de verbis, as these words of the author would seem to imply; 
it concerns the objective validity of metaphysics itself. 


Although, as we remarked, the present dispute is not directly 
concerned with the real distinction between created essence and 
existence, it is somewhat surprising to find a Thomist defending 
this distinction and at the same time denying that being, the 
object of metaphysics, primarily signifies essence in precision 
from the act of existence. Needless to say, the real distinction 
is assumed to obtain between an actually existing essence, hence 
a real essence, and its act of existence and not between the act 
of existence and a possible essence; it is only this latter that Fr. 
Clarke contends is not real in the proper sense. Yet the basic 
point at issue is the metaphysical primordiality of the necessary 
and immutable order of essences, whether viewed as actually 
existing or merely possible, over the contingent order of actual 
finite existences. It is precisely for that reason that traditional 
Thomists maintain that the object of metaphysics is primarily 
the intelligible order of essences in so far as they prescind from 
their contingent actuality. They realize that a contingently 
existing essence can afford no basis for metaphysical necessity, 
which is an attribute of essence and not a consequent of finite 
existence. But necessity can be a property of essence only inso- 
far as it transcends its contingent actualization and is viewed as 
possible. In short, whether essences or possibles are contin- 
gently actualized is quite beside the question of their meta- 
physical reality and consequent necessity. Yet these Thomists 
seem to believe that this metaphysical reality and consequent 
necessity of essence are guaranteed by the hypothesis of a real 
distinction of the finite essence and its act of existence. 

Hence, one would naturally expect that, if an existentialism 
denying the reality of the possibles were to make its appearance 
in scholasticism, it would develop among those who deny the 
real distinction. It is somewhat paradoxical, therefore, to find 
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Fr. Clarke condemning such avowed Thomists as Fr. Hoenen 
and Fr. Dezza of the Gregorian University in Rome because 
they seem to him to be tainted by what he terms a Suarezian 
“essentialism ” merely because they maintain the traditional 
Thomistic position on the reality of possible being.’ 

On the other hand it is not at all paradoxical but quite con- 
sistent with the thesis of the author that his inspirer, Canon 
Van Steenberghen, should assert in a passage recommended for 
reading by Fr. Clarke° that “we cannot ‘ disexistentiate’ a 
being without completely destroying it; quod potest esse sed non 
est, potest esse aliquid, sed non est aliquid. Furthermore, as we 
said above, at the start of metaphysics there is no place for a 
distinction in reality between subject and act, between essence 
and existence.” If there is no place for such a distinction at the 
start of metaphysics because only the actually existent is as- 
sumed to be real, we cannot imagine how there can possibly be 
any basis in the course of metaphysics for any but a rational 
distinction with a foundation in reality, such as Suarez pro- 
posed. In this connection Canon Van Steenberghen,’ like Fr. 


* Ibid., pp. 64-5. Cf. Fr. Clarke’s review of Fr. Tiblier’s translation of 
Fr. Hoenen’s Reality and Judgement according to St. Thomas in the 
American Heclesiastical Review, CXXX (1954) 65-68. It is surely a 
baffling reversal of commonly accepted terminology to designate a doctrine 
an “ essentialism ” which refuses to recognize any real distinction between 
an existing created essence and its contingent act of existence and which 
insists, contrary to Thomism, on the human mind’s ability to know directly 
an actual individual existent, while gratuitously arrogating the label of 
“existentialism” to a doctrine which claims that a creature’s actual 
essence is really distinct from its existential act and cannot be directly 
known by the human intellect. As Fr. Copleston, S.J. observes (A History 
of Philosophy, Vol. III [Westminster, Md., 1953] p. 377), “It would seem 
difficult to find a more ‘existential’ situation than the situation of utter 
dependence which Suarez finds to be the ultimate characteristic of every 
being other than God. Moreover, by refusing to admit a ‘ real’ distinction 
between essence and existence in the creature Suarez avoided the danger 
of turning existence into a kind of essence. Cancel the creature’s existence, 
and its essence is cancelled too.” 

* Ontology (New York, 1952) pp. 42-46. 

* Op. cit., p. 44. 
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Clarke, seems to confuse two quite distinct questions, namely, 
the epistemological problem of how we first know the possibles 
(by abstracting from actual existence) and the metaphysical 
problem of what metaphysical reality or objective validity, if 
any, they have. 

An important implication of the author’s thesis, passed over 
by him, though it is pointed out by Canon Van Steenberghen, 
is that once the possibles are excluded from the proper object 
of metaphysics, by the same token the past and the future are 
also precluded. Van Steenberghen contends* that “ we lose 
nothing by excluding the past, the future and the possible as 
such from the object of metaphysics, since as such they do not 
exist.” Thus to equate reality with actuality in so arbitrary a 
fashion has some serious consequences as to the meaning of 
objective validity and the nature of historical. reality. For 
instance, has the historical fact of the birth of Christ no title to 
reality in the proper sense today? Has it no objective validity ? 
But what can objective validity possibly mean, if it does not 
mean true and therefore really real, though not necessarily 
existing at present? But verwm et ens convertuntur. If the 
author’s thesis were true that only that is properly real which is 
actually existent, that is, existing at present, all the richness of 
history and all that is dynamic and vital ‘in the world— not to 
mention the future with which the present is pregnant (praesens 
gravidum futuro )—would be robbed of reality. What precisely 
does existing actually or at present mean? The present or 
“now” is nothing but a construct of the mind dividing the 
indefinitely divisible continwwm fluens of events, of which time 
is the subjective measure. Have the thoughts I entertained a 
second ago or my act of writing the beginning of this sentence 
no claim to be called objectively real in the proper sense just 
because they are “now” past? Or are we to consider as real 


* Loc. cit. 
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only permanent substances, as long as they perdure, but not their 
accidental modifications? But, even then, it may be asked 
whether a substance has permanence by virtue of its formal 
“act” (its composition in ordine essentiae) or by reason of its 
hic et nunc existential act (its composition in ordine extstentiae 
actualis). In other words, is it not its essential nature that is 
the reason for its permanence while it exists rather than the 
contingent fact that it “now” exists? But whence does an 
essential nature derive its character of permanence while it 
exists? From the same source that it derives its metaphysical 
necessity (it has no physical necessity), viz., from the fact that 
it is an ectype of a divine archetype. The act of existence 
guarantees the fact of its existence but not the structural or 
essential permanence of that existence. Must we not conclude 
that a Divine Idea or possible essence is really real, even when 
it does not exist at present ? 


In denying the reality of the possibles Fr. Clarke is actually 
tilting at windmills; for his critique seems to be based on a 
radical misunderstanding of the traditional Thomistic doctrine. 
With the possible exception of Henry of Ghent no scholastic 
philosopher ever maintained, as he seems to assume, that the 
possibles, viewed formally as such, are real; for, viewed for- 
mally, they are nothing but Divine Ideas, quasi entia rationis in 
the Divine Mind. In what sense, then, are the possibles said to 
be real? They are real only fundamentally, that is, insofar 
as they are basically identical with the Divine Essence Itself 
(Ipsum Esse Subsistens) when this Essence is contemplated by 
the Divine Mind. The author seems to labor under the illusion 
that the possibles are traditionally viewed as real because of 
their extrinsically possible relation to some future finite actual 
existence. Hence no traditional Thomist would disagree with 
his assertion® that “a pure esse intentionale, or object of 


* Op. cit., p. 86. 
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thought, in any intellect, even the divine, confers no proper or 
intrinsic reality of its own whatsoever on the object.” That the 
author misapprehends the traditional doctrine becomes quite 
clear when he tries to expound that doctrine. He speaks of the 
possibles as “ intelligible units” that are “seen as objectively 
capable of actual existence outside the divine mind.” * It 
should be obvious that according to traditional Thomism these 
possibles, viewed formally, are only “ beings of reason” and 
therefore that, as such, they are quite incapable of being ac- 
tualized. The only possible that is metaphysically real and 
therefore capable of being actualized is the possible, viewed 
fundamentally, an aspect of the divine imitability; it is this 
“ potentia objectiva”” which becomes an actual imitation (ez- 
emplatum) of the Divine Essence, once it has been actuated by 
the creative will of God. The author speaks of “ the necessary, 
immutable, and objectively founded intelligibility of the possi- 
bles ” ** as if the intelligibility itself of the possibles was con- 
sidered to be real in the traditional doctrine rather than the 
necessary, immutable and objective ground of all possibility and 
intelligibility in the Divine Essence. He also argues ** that the 
“only element common to both (the actual and the possible) is 
intelligible essence precisely and exclusively as intelligible, 
since a possible essence has no more in it than that. Hence the 
inevitable inference that the ultimate note which properly con- 
stitutes reality as such is the intelligibility of essence.” As a 
matter of fact, a possible essence has much more to it than its 
mere intelligibility; for it is intelligible by the divine (and 
consequently by the human) mind only because it is de facto 
an immutable aspect of the indefinitely imitable Divine Essence. 
In keeping with traditional Thomism we maintain that “ at the 
very start of metaphysics . . . there is some common element 


intrinsic to both of these orders (the actual and the possible) 


1° Ibid., p. 85. 11 [bid., p. 85 and note 45. 18 Ibid., p. 69. 
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which constitutes them to be real precisely as real, that is, a 
kind of ultimate constitutive note of reality as such.” But 
this “common element” or “ ultimate constitutive note of 
reality” is not, as the author gratuitously seems to assume, 
nothing more than the intelligibility of essence without con- 
sideration of the basis of that intelligibility; rather, it is the 
metaphysical or transcendental relation of the merely possible 
and finitely actual to Actuality Itself (Actus Purus), with 
which the possibles are fundamentally identical. 

As a help to understanding the traditional Thomistic position 
on the reality of the possibles one should consider the analogous 
and intimately connected question of the metaphysical reality 
or objective validity of the universal. The generally accepted 
teaching of Thomists is that universals are objectively real, 
though only in the sense of being objectively grounded in 
reality. Though the formal or reflex universal (secwnda 1n- 
tentio), like the formal possible, is nothing but a “ being of 
reason,” yet the universal is said to be objectively real because 
this reflex universal has a foundation in reality, namely, the 
absolute essence, which is the object of the direct universal 
(prima intentio). The direct universal is not formally a uni- 
versal, since its object prescinds both from universality which is 
a product of the mind and from the actual existence of the 
individual. But in view of the fact that it is the object of the 
direct universal, and not that of the reflex universal, which is 
predicated in true and, therefore, objectively real universal 
judgments, it is only this object that can be considered to be 
real and to constitute the object of metaphysics (whereas the 
object of the reflex universal constitutes the object of logic). 
Needless to say, the object of the direct universal, especially in 
Thomism, can only be an essence that prescinds from any actual 
individual existence. Now the ultimate metaphysical foundation 


18 Loc. cit. 
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in reality of the universal, the ultimate ground of its meta- 
physical necessity, cannot be other than the Divine Essence. 
Hence the foundation of such metaphysical necessity and ulti- 
mate objective validity is intelligible only in terms of the abso- 
lute essence of a creature, which prescinds from its contingent 
existence; it surely can never be explained in terms of that 
transitory existence itself. In view of his thesis that only the 
actually existent is true and real in a proper and intrinsic sense, 
I am at a loss to see how Fr. Clarke can consistently maintain 
that universals can be objectively true and real save improperly 
and by extrinsic analogy. Such a conclusion, however, would 
mark the end of any absolute objective validity for essential 
or metaphysical knowledge. 

The author’s mistaken assumption that the formal possible, 
rather than its foundation in the Divine Essence, was tradi- 
tionally viewed as real will explain why he finds it “a little 
disconcerting ” that Suarez maintains that the possibles have 
a “real essence ” in Disputatio II, while in Disputatio XX XI 
he contends: “ ‘ We must lay it down at the very start that the 
essence of the creature . . . before it is produced by God, pos- 
sesses within itself no true real existence, and in this sense, such 
an essence, deprived of its existential being (esse existentiae).is 
not even a thing at all but absolutely nothing.’ ”’ ** In the second 
disputation Suarez is clearly speaking about a finite essence as 
an ens metaphysicum, that is, insofar as it is fundamentally 
identical with the divine essence, while in the thirty-first dis- 
putation he is defending Scotus against the charge of such 
Thomists as Cajetan that the Subtle Doctor viewed the existence 
which finite essences have in the Divine Mind (tllud esse 


14 Ibid., pp. 87-88. Cf. Disputationes Metaphysicae, Disp. XXXI, sect. 2, 
no. 1: “ Principio statuendum est, essentiam creaturae, seu creaturam de 
se, et priusquam a Deo fiat, nullum habere in se verum esse reale, et in 
hoe sensu, praeciso esse existentiae, essentiam non esse rem aliquam sed 
omnino esse nihil.” 
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cognitum) as a “ diminutive existence ” which is “ really dis- 
tinct from the Divine existence.” In the opinion of Suarez, 
Scotus clearly asserts that this “ cognitive existence ” is not a 
“real existence intrinsic” to essences." Here it is clearly a 
question of finite essences viewed as formal possibles which no 
scholastic, with the possible exception of Henry of Ghent, con- 
sidered to be real. 

Let us now consider the other basic objections against Fr. 
Clarke’s thesis both in themselves and in the peculiar way he 


_ presents them with the intention of explaining them away. 


In the first place it is argued that only that which is essential 
and therefore eternal, immutable and necessary can be the 
proper object of metaphysics, whereas the actual existence of 
creatures is necessarily accidental. This objection cannot be dis- 
posed of as easily as the author assumes.** It is not, as he 
asserts, a “purely terminological difficulty based on the in- 
adequate Aristotelian categories of essence and accident as ex- 
haustive of reality.” He seems unaware that he beclouds the 
point at issue by confusing, or at least failing to distinguish 
between, a physical and a logical accident. As St. Thomas 
pointed out against Avicenna, the actual existence of a creature 
is not a physical accident added to its essence but he never 
denied, as the author would seem to imply, that contingent 
existence is a logical accident. However, the question here at 
issue is precisely one of logical predication and the objective 
basis for the necessity implied in scientific predication. It is 
argued in the objection that existence can be predicated essen- 
tially or necessarily only of God, whose essence is to exist, and 


*® Loc. cit.: “... qui existimant illud esse cognitum, ex sententia Scoti, 
esse aliquod esse reale distinetum ab esse Dei . . . immerito tamen id Scoto 
attribuunt, nam ipsemet Scotus diserte declarat hoc esse cognitum, quod 
veluti resultat in creaturis ex scientia Dei, non esse in illis aliquod esse 
reale intrinsecum ipsis. (Italics ours.) 

2° Op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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therefore that actual existence must be predicated of creatures 
only accidentally. In other words, since finite existence is not 
the essence of a creature, what genuinely metaphysical basis 
for scientific or necessary predication can a contingently exist- 
ing essence provide outside of its essential (not its existential) 
participation in Necessary Being? Fr. Clarke speaks of “ a new 
sut generis principle” as a principle of metaphysical necessity 
but this supposedly “ new swt generis element of reality ” can 
be nothing else than the accidental or contingent existence of a 
finite being. By no stretch of the imagination or dialectical 
device can the contingent existence of a finite being be rendered 
metaphysically necessary simply by virtue of that contingent 
existence or provide the basis for any necessary predication. 

In support of his answer to the above objection the author 
refers in a footnote to Quodl. XII, a. 5; II, a. 3 ad 2m and 
In IV Metza., lect. 2, n. 558. The first and last of these texts 
are obviously directed against Avicenna’s thesis that the exis- 
tence of a creature is a physical accident, while the body of 
the second text clearly states that it is a logical accident: “ Since 
all that is outside the essence of a thing is called an accident, 
the existence which pertains to the question: does tt exist, is an 
accident ; therefore the Commentator says in V Metaphys. that 
this proposition, Socrates ts, is of accidental predication.” * 
Quodl. II, a. 3 ad 2m answers the objection that an angel is not 
a composite of essence and existence, because an accident does 
not enter into the substantial composition of a substance, whereas 
the existence of an angel is an accident.** St. Thomas answers 
that “‘ existence is an accident, not as being by accident, but as 
the actuality of any substance; hence God Himself who is His 


17“ Unde, cum omne quod est praeter essentiam rei, dicatur accidens; 
esse quod pertinet ad quaestionem an est, est accidens; et ideo Commentator 
dicit in V Metaphysic., quod ista propositio, Socrates est, est de accidentali 
praedicato.” 

18“ Praeterea, nullum accidens cadit in substantialem compositionem 
substantiae. Sed esse angeli est accidens.” 
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own actuality is His own existence.” ** Not one of these texts 
even intimates that the finite act of existence is “a new sut 
generis principle of the substantial order.” 


The author’s failure to distinguish between finite existence 
as a physical and a logical accident seems to lead him to believe 
that there is a substantial difference between the foregoing ob- 
jection to his thesis and the one that he next considers, namely, 
that “the metaphysical order as such . . . is the order of the 
possibles, not of contingent actual existence.” *° This argument 
he considers “ a considerably more serious one,” though it is as 
a matter of fact basically the same objection. In both cases it is 
a question of the ontological basis for the metaphysical necessity 
that is predicated of contingent things. The heart of the objec- 
tion is that metaphysical necessity cannot be founded on what is 
of itself metaphysically contingent, viz., the transitory actual 
existence of creatures, but must find its raison d’étre in their 
essence insofar as this latter is an imitation of and participa- 
tion in the Divine Essence; their essence, however, can be neces- 
sary only in so far as it prescinds from their actual contingent 
existence. 

It is quite true, as Fr. Clarke observes,” that St. Thomas 
points out “the genuine intrinsic necessities (and he does not 
hesitate to say absolute necessities, though always participated ) 
that lie hidden within the core of even the frailest and most 
transitory contingent existent. ‘ There is nothing,’ he says, ‘ so 
contingent that it does not contain within it something neces- 
sary’ (I, q. 86, a. 3). And he devotes an entire chapter of his 
Contra Gentiles (II, 30) to the question: ‘In what ways can 
there be absolute necessity within created beings?’” Now in 
both these passages the Angelic Doctor makes it unmistakably 


19“ Esse est accidens, non quasi per accidens se habens, sed quasi actuali- 
tas cuiuslibet substantiae; unde ipse Deus, qui est sua actualitas, est suum 
esse.” 


2° Op. cit., p. 80. *1 Thid., p. 81. 
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clear that this absolute necessity or, to use Fr. Clarke’s words, 
this “ intrinsic consistence, intelligibility, dignity ” ** is of its 
very nature purely intelligible and therefore founded solely on 
what is essential in contingent reality and in no way whatsoever 
on its contingent realization in time.** (In this connection the 
author is seriously in error when he assumes that “ the hidden 
spring of all his [St. Augustine’s] arguments for the existence 
of God from necessary and eternal truths” is in the fact that 
their “‘ reality ’ and necessity can find no sufficient foundation 
in contingent existents and must be rooted directly in the im- 
mutable necessity of the divine mind.” ** It is not in the Divine 
Mind, as if this were somehow creative of ontological truth 
and metaphysical necessity, that both the Bishop of Hippo and 
the Angelic Doctor found all metaphysical necessity and intel- 
ligibility, but solely in the Divine Essence, as this is known by 
the Divine Mind.) 

The author contests the fact, generally admitted in traditional 
scholasticism, that these metaphysical “ necessities lie exclu- 
sively, or even primarily (at least as regards the truths of 
general metaphysics) on the side of essence.” ** But what other 
metaphysical basis could they possibly have? To repeat, the 
purely contingent fact of a created existence could never provide 
the basis for any such metaphysical necessity. At this point the 
author in all sincerity introduces what can be nothing but a 


Loc. cit. 

* Vv. g. in I, 86, 3 it is stated that “the universal and necessary reasons 
of contingent things are known through the intellect (rationes autem uni- 
versales et necessariae contingentium cognoscuntur per intellectum) ” and 
in Summa contra Gentiles, II, 30 it is said that “the absolute necessity in 
things is from [their] essential principles (ex principiis essentialibus est 
in rebus absoluta necessitas) .” 

Ibid., p. 81. 

*5 Ibid., p. 82. The author arbitrarily attributes this to what he con- 
siders an “exaggerated Platonic-Augustinian depreciation of the con- 
tingent,” thus betraying a bias which is probably at the source of his 
misinterpretation of the traditional doctrine. 
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diversionary detour by appealing to the necessary validity of 
the principle of contradiction. Needless to say, the principle 
of contradiction or, more precisely, the principle of non-contra- 
diction, is absolutely necessary both in the logical and meta- 
physical orders. Yet the question has been raised more than 
once in the course of history as to its objective validity in the 
order of sensible experience: in the hypothesis that sensible 
reality is nothing but a perpetual Heraclitean flux, a continuous 
fiert with not even a momentary stable esse, the principle would 
have no objective validity. However, the commonly accepted 
teaching of scholasticism is that the principle of non-contradic- 
tion is a principle of being as such and therefore transcends 
temporality and contingent existence so that the simul in its 
usual enunciation (a thing cannot be and not be simul) should 
be understood in its atemporal, metaphysical significance of 
sub eodem respectu. The logical formulation of the principle, 
viz., “non est simul affirmare et negare,”’ stresses this, its essen- 
tial or metaphysical denotation rather than its misleading con- 
tingent existential connotation.** In short, the absolute necessity 
and metaphysical validity of the principle are derived from 
the analysis of being; they cannot be established by an analysis 
of the contingently actual, as Fr. Clarke seems to assume. 

All Thomists seem agreed that the concrete existence of a 
finite being other than the self is not amenable to either con- 
ceptualization or direct intellectual intuition but is affirmed in 
an existential judgment. (The concrete existence of the ego 
is intuitively experienced in the direct awareness of self-con- 
sciousness, though this immediate confrontation of the self by 
itself discloses nothing as to the nature or essence of the self. ) 


*° Cf. Ia Ilae, 94, 2: “Illud quod primo cadit in apprehensione est ens, 
cuius intellectus includitur in omnibus quaecumque quis apprehendit: et 
idem primum principium indemonstrabile est quod ‘ non est simul affirmare 
et negare,’ quod fundatur supra rationem entis et non entis: et super 
hoe principio omnia alia fundantur ut dicitur in 1V Metaphys.” 
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This fact is at the heart of the present question, as Fr. Clarke 
seems to realize, when he goes so far as to speak of an abstrac- 
tion of “ concrete existents . . . by some process of abstraction 
analogous to, but not identical with, the abstraction of essences 
so called.” ** Such an abstraction, however analogous, defies my 
sturdiest and most persistent effort at comprehension. Thomism 
systematically denies any direct intellectual knowledge of indi- 
vidual existents and even if the “ essence’ of the concrete act 
of finite existence (whatever such an “ essence ”’ could possibly 
mean) could per impossibile be abstracted by the human mind, 
it could never amount to more than a pure abstraction or mental 
construct and would therefore be altogether irrelevant to the 
question at issue, namely, does the actual contingent existence of 
creatures enter into the proper object of metaphysics except 
connotatively. In view of this fact, the author’s surprising state- 
ment that “ essences themselves, in fact, draw their whole reality 
and even intelligibility for St. Thomas from their roles as modes 
of existence (modi essendi)” * would be quite meaningless, 
were it not such an obvious petitio principit. How can “ modes 
of existence” be in any sense intelligible save as essential 
modes? Essences derive their reality from their transcendental 
relation to God’s actuality. Whence do they derive their intel- 
ligibility? Surely not from any relation they have to their 
purely contingent modes of existence, as the author seems to 
assert. Essences are intelligible only because they are aspects 
of the imitability of the‘ Divine Essence, which, however, is 
absolutely identical with the Divine Existence. In this connec- 
tion the author maintains that the “ composition of essence and 
existence is based on the analysis of the act of existence as 
common perfection participated and limited by different es- 
sences.”’ ** Most Thomists who contend that the concrete existen- 
tial act of a creature is limited by the essence that receives it 


** Op. cit., p. 83. ** Ibid., p. 83. ** Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
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would, I dare say, never base this contention on any supposition 
that created essences “ participate” in the “ act of existence as 
common perfection.” For this common so-called “ perfection,” 
qua common, can be only a being of reason. It is on this quite 
unintelligible thesis of Geiger, namely, that creatures somehow 
“ participate ” in the general perfection of existence which ez 
hypothesi could be at the most only a mental abstraction, that 
Fr. Clarke in the last analysis seems to base his thesis. 

The apparently empiricistic prejudice underlying the author’s 
existentialist point of departure is further revealed by his 
acquiescence in the thesis that none of the propositions of meta- 
physics can “ be stated as unconditional absolute truths ” unless 
they are “always prefixed by the condition: ‘If anything 
exists.’ ”’ *° If this condition refers to God, there is obviously no 
problem. But the context seems to imply that the “ anything ” 
here refers to a finite existent; otherwise the passage would be 
quite pointless. But are not metaphysical realities and truths 
eternal or are they conditioned by the temporal contingent ex- 
istence of creatures, as the author seems to maintain? He 
argues that every metaphysician is at least certain that some- 
thing exists, namely, himself and that on this basis “he can 
prove that something must always of necessity exist,” presuma- 
bly meaning God. Now this is the Augustinian proof of God’s 
existence and in any case it presupposes the unconditional 
validity of eternal truths. But how can a metaphysician possibly 
prove God’s existence on the basis of his own existence, if he 
assumes that the metaphysical validity of the principles used 
in that proof are contingent on that same finite existence ? 

The author here seems to labor under the delusion that when 
traditional Thomists teach that in knowing the proper object of 
metaphysics the mind prescinds from all finite existence, it 


** Tbid., pp. 83-84. 
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thereby denies that existence or excludes it altogther from the 
object of metaphysics. It is this false assumption that lies 
behind his charge of “ essentialism.” As a matter of fact, to 
abstract or prescind from does not mean or imply denial. This 
is evident in the mind’s abstracting of universal essences. In the 
case of the universal, however, the individuating notes that are 
prescinded from (though not thereby denied) are not necessarily 
implied in, or connoted by, that which is abstracted. But when 
the primary object of metaphysics is said to be essence pre- 
scinding from existence, the relation of essence to some actual 
existence is necessarily presupposed. In short, the traditional 
Thomistic doctrine maintains that finite existence is included in 
the object of metaphysics connotatively and in a secondary 
sense. Though being (id cut competit esse) denotes essence, it 
connotes existence. This basic misconception is more obvious in 
the passage from Van Steenberghen which the author on more 
than one occasion recommends so highly to his readers. There 
it is stated: “ To say that the object of metaphysics abstracts 
from actual existence, really means that its object is reduced to 
the ideal or conceptual order, for concepts are the only things 
which abstract from the actual existence of the objects which 
they represent.” ** This is certainly not the traditional scho- 
lastic doctrine of moderate realism, according to which the mind 
in knowing an absolute essence, the object of the direct universal 
and the primary object of metaphysics, prescinds from the 
singular existent and yet this absolute essence is not ideal or 
merely conceptual but the real essence which is predicated in 
scientific judgments. It is only because the mind can thus 
abstract from singular existents—properly speaking, it is the 
mind and not concepts that abstract—that what is abstracted 
can be predicated as true not only of actual but also of possible 
existents. Essences could not be eternally true unless they 


" Op. cit., p. 45. 
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could be viewed in precision from the contingent existents in 
which they are realized. 

The author admits that “the recourse to the possibles (and 
the divine will) becomes absolutely necessary when the meta- 
physician wishes to discover, not whether or not there is neces- 
sity in contingent things, but what is the ultimate source whence 
they derive these various necessities really within them, but 
whose presence they show themselves unable to explain of them- 
selves.” ** We find it impossible to comprehend how God can 
be the ultimate source of the element of necessity in contingent 
things save in so far as the essences of things, viewed in pre- 
cision from their contingent existence, which in no sense is 
necessary, really participate in the Ens Necessarium. But 
created essences can really participate in God only insofar as 
they imitate the Divine Essence. However, the diverse aspects 
of the imitability of the Divine Essence are precisely what con- 
stitute the fundamental reality of the possibles, the only reality 
the possibles have. In other words, God cannot be the ultimate 
source of the metaphysical necessities to be found in contingent 
things, unless those essences, viewed in themselves as eternal 
and immutable and therefore in precision from any contingent, 
temporal existence, are real and true. Verum et ens conver- 
tuntur. But essences viewed in themselves cannot be real and 
true in a proper and intrinsic sense, if the possibles with which 
they are identified are real and true only in an improper and 
extrinsically analogous sense. 

That the author fails to grasp the true significance of this 
doctrine in Thomism is further suggested by his saying that in 
order to explain the necessity in contingent beings we must have 
recourse not only to the possibles but also “ to the divine will.” 
This parenthesis in the above citation is, I suppose, meant to 
emphasize the author’s arbitrary thesis that only actually exist- 


** Op. cit., p. 84. 
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ing essences are real but, nonetheless, it could be readily con 
strued as smacking of Cartesiunism which denied exemplarism 
and consequently any intrinsic reality to the possibles and there- 
fore tried to substitute Divine Voluntarism for the traditional 
Divine Exemplarism. In traditional scholasticism the Divine 
Will can explain only the contingent and temporal existence of 
creatures; it cannot account for the metaphysical necessity and 
absolute character of their essence. Let us repeat, creatures can 
have an element of metaphysical necessity in their composition 
only by virtue of their essence, not by virtue of their actual 
existence which is completely contingent. Hence it is not the 
Divine Will but only the Divine Intellect contemplating the 
imitability of the Divine Essence that can explain the meta- 
physical necessity inherent in the structure of the finite actually 
existent. 

In this connection it should be noted that the author speaks 
of ** the “ artistically ‘ inventive activity ’” of the Divine Mind 
which, according to his interpretation of St. Thomas, “ literally 
‘invents,’ ” the possibles so that all God’s “ ‘ inventions’ will be 
only so many diversely limited modes (or ‘ variations on the 
theme’) of the one great central perfection of His own act of 
existence.” He then tells us, in regard to St. Thomas’ use of the 
phrases “ rationes quasi excogitatas ” (De Pot., 1, 5 ad 11) and 
“‘ adinvenit, ut ita dicam” (De Ver., 3, 2, ad 6, that adinvenio 
in St. Thomas’ “ vocabulary is the precise term he uses to 
signify not ‘ discover ’"—invenio—but ‘invent’ or ‘ make up’ 
logical relations.” In justification of this rather amazing state- 
ment the author refers to Deferrari’s Lexicon of St. Thomas. 
Upon consultation of the above passages from St. Thomas we 
find no indication whatsoever of any inventive or constructive 
activity of the Divine Mind, such as the author seems to read 
into these texts, and upon consulting Deferrari’s Lexicon under 


** Tbid., p. 85, note 45. 
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the headings “adinvenio” and “excogito” we find not the 
slightest suggestion that these words were used by the Angelic 
Doctor in the sense that he attributes to them; in fact, it is 
tout au contraire. Consequently we cannot help but wonder 
whether the author is attributing to the Divine Mind®™ an 
inventive function akin to that which Ockham and Descartes 
ascribed to the Divine Will. Is this the reason, in urging his 
so-called “ existentialist’ depreciation of the reality of the 
possibles, that he speaks of them as “‘so many diverse limited 
modes (or ‘ variations on the theme’) of the one great central 
perfection of His own act of existence?” His assertion is 
substantially correct but his language can be grossly misleading. 
God’s essence is Subsistent Existence (Ipsum Esse Subsistens) 
so that any distinction the human mind makes between His 
essence and existence is purely rational. Yet from our limited, 
negative and analogical way of considering God, it is His es- 
sence and not His act of existence in which creatures participate 
and which is the metaphysical basis of the possibles, though, 
needless to say, ontologically God’s essence is His existence and: 
vice versa. However, unless this is kept in mind, to speak of 
creatures participating in the divine act of existence could 
readily be misconstrued in a pantheistic sense. 

In order to bolster his thesis the author fabricates a semantic 
pseudo-problem when he speaks of “ the studied ambiguity of 
the Latin textbooks” * concerning the traditional distinction 
between ‘ being’ viewed as a participle and ‘ being’ considered 
as a noun. Whether or not this distinction strictly conforms 
with “ ordinary grammatical parlance ” ** is immaterial in view 
of the fact that what was traditionally meant by the distinction 


**In the case of the possibles the Divine Mind has, according to our 
human way of conceiving it, scientia intelligentiae of the pure possibles 
and scientia visionis of the possibles that are to be actuated in virtue of 
God’s free creative decree. 

** Op. cit., p. 67. ** Tbid., p. 66. 
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is pellucidly clear, although the author admits to only a “ strong 
impression ” *’ of the true meaning. ‘ Being’ taken as a parti- 
ciple denotes existence but connotes essence and thus corresponds 
to the author’s first noun use, while ‘ being’ taken as a noun 
denotes essence but connotes existence, thus corresponding to 
his second noun use. However, the author’s contention that the 
object of metaphysics should be restricted to the first noun use 
because actual existence “expresses an activity or state so 
absolutely primary and fundamental to its subject itself as real 
subject” ** is a gratuitous begging of the issue, while his state- 
ment that the “ nonexistential noun use of itself which pretends 
to speak of a subject as though it were somehow real or present, 
while amputating intellectually the very act which renders the 
subject intrinsically real or present at all in any proper sense ” * 
is a caricature of the traditional teaching. 

Those who defend the metaphysical (not to be confused with 
the physical) reality of the possibles would never dream of 
maintaining that they are real in the sense of being present. 
The author’s collocation of the words “ real or present ” could 
be interpreted as evidence of an empiricistic and anti-essentialist 
prejudice. Properly speaking, “the present” can mean only 
spatio-temporal actual existence. Hence to equate the physically 
present with the metaphysical real at the same time assumes the 
very point at issue and betrays a latent non-scholastic positivism 
that looks askance at any form of rationalism or identification 
of the intelligible and the real. However, scholasticism is a 
synthesis of rationalism and empiricism and, to survive, must 
resist every effort to impugn either of these essential compo- 
nents.*° Hence the “ real subject ” that is here in question is 
not the actual subject, qua actual (as the expression would 
ordinarily mean to a nonphilosophical reader) but the essence 


Ibid., p. 67. 

** Ibid., p. 68 (italics ours). ** Loc. cit. (italics ours). 

*“°Cf. Joseph Donceel, 8.J., “ A Thomistic Misapprehension,” Thought, 
III (1957) 189-198. 
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(id quod est) viewed metaphysically, that is, in abstraction 
from its contingent act of existence and spatio-temporal situa- 
tion. This metaphysical reality cannot be “ present” in any 
intelligible sense. 

In his attempt to de-essentialize the proper object of being, 
the author has recourse to such expressions as “ a nonexistential 
noun use” “ or “ de-existentialized noun use” ** of the word 
“being ” or a “ de-existentializing of the notion of being.” “ 
This is further evidence that he misconstrues the traditional 
doctrine which he criticizes. Let us repeat that when we con- 
tend that being means that which is or can be (id cut conventt 
esse) and therefore abstracts from actual existence, we do not 
at all deny the need of a relation of this essence to some actual 
existence in order that it may be viewed as real. To prescind 
from actual existence is not to deny actual existence or a neces- 
sary relation to some actual existence, as the tenor of Fr. Clarke’s 
animadversions seem to suppose. Nor does it in any way imply 
that “at the very first step in metaphysics the act of exist- 
ence is... some kind of extrinsic, though substantial element 
added on to the real as such already constituted by intelligible 
essence.” ** I doubt whether the author seriously believes that 
any Thomist conceived the actualization of a possible as some 
kind of extrinsic tacking on of actual reality to possible reality, 
though his words lend themselves to this interpretation. Neither 
Suarezians nor Scotists any more than Thomists maintain that 
essences can be viewed as real unless they have some ordination 
or relation to existence. Fr. Clarke seems to deny this and at the 
same time concede the main point of our contention when he 
states: “‘ The traditional doctrine in the Thomistic school has 
always insisted against Scotus and Suarez that the notion of 
being signifies essence, not as prescinding entirely from esse, 


Op. cit., p. 68. ** Ibid., p. 77. 
** Ibid., p. 75. ** Ibid., p. 69 (italics ours). 
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but always with some relation or ordination toward existence 
as in the case of the possibles.” *° That this concession, however, 
is only specious and does not reach to the heart of the matter 
becomes all too clear when Fr. Clarke explains what he under- 
stands by the Thomistic ordering of essence to existence. “ In 
the possible essence,” he writes, “this ordering is still only a 
purely rational relation, the essence as related by thought to its 
possible existence as thought, whereas in the actual being the 
relation is a real one between real essence and real existence.” *° 
Once again the author wrongly assumes that it is the formal 
possible, a divine idea, that the traditional doctrine considers 
to be real in itself and that its basis in reality is its relation by 
(be it noted) the Divine thought to its future created existence 
rather than to the eternal actuality of Ipsum Esse Subsistens. 
As a matter of fact, the ordering of possible essence to the 
divine actuality, its real foundation, is no more a rational rela- 
tion than is the ordering of the direct universal to its objective 
foundation in reality, the real essence viewed in abstraction 
from its actual realization. In both cases the relation of essence 
to existence is not purely rational or subjective but objectively 
grounded in reality. 


Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


(To be continued. ) 


** Tbid., p. 70, note 11. 
** Idid., p. 70. 


A Note on Negativity 
by R. W. Mulligan, S.J. 


ONTEMPORARY concern with existence and the wide- 
spread re-examinations of the meaning of being have para- 
doxically awakened interest also in the meaning of non-being. 
Although the writings of Heidegger have been very important 
in this matter, a survey of articles written directly or indirectly 
about non-being during the past ten years would unquestionably 
show that the works of Hegel and Sartre have been far more 
influential. The primary purpose of the present paper is to 
indicate that negativity in Hegel and Sartre is neither as 
revolutionary nor as irrational as is sometimes suggested. In 
fact, since the notion of being (however conceived) immediately 
gives rise to the notion of non-being, both philosophers are 
simply continuing a long tradition as old as formal thought 
itself. In order to bring out this point somewhat clearly, we 
would like to indicate the broad lines of the history of negativity 
and its allied notions such as non-being, realizing that the 
adequate history of these ideas remains the task of the philo- 
logists, not the philosophers. 

First of all, it is interesting to observe that in the history of 
thought man has applied the term non-being to two widely 
divergent notions (1) a primitive, formless, and unintelligible 
Urstoff (2) an infinitely dynamic and transcendent principle, 
whose perfection is so great that it cannot be expressed ade- 
quately by the term being. 

This phenomenon occurs even in Chinese thought. In the 
anonymous work Huai-nan-tzu, composed around 150 B.C., 
the author speaks of a state of non-being prior to the state of 
being: “ The state of non-being was so called, because when it 
was gazed on, no form was seen.... It was limitless space, 
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profound, and a vast void, a quiescent subtle mass of immeasur- 
able translucency.”’* In post-Christian Taoism, the first prin- 
ciple of all things (Tao) was called non-being for an opposite 
reason, i.e., because of its supreme perfection: “ Objects can 
be said to be being, but Tao is not an object, and so may only 
be spoken of as non-being.”* Similar ideas are found in 
Buddhism.’ 

We will limit our survey, however, to European thought, 
since it is from this source that possibly the two most significant 
modern conceptions of non-being have arisen, that of the 
classical idealist Hegel and that of our contemporary existenti- 
alist Jean-Paul Sartre. 

In earlier Greek thought, the term non-betng was used to 
signify what is changeable—both as being imperfect and as 
being capable of perfection. The problem of being and non- 
being seems, of course, to have arisen with Parmenides, whose 
blunt identification of being with the unchanging and intel- 
ligible relegated multiple changing things around us to the 
realm of non-being and illusion. In his dramatic attempt to 
solve the Parmenidean dilemma, Plato equated being with the 
unchangeable forms, contrasting them, not only with absolute 
non-being, but also with the relative non-being of changing 
material things. The latter were conceived as a mixture of 
being and non-being, since they are in a constant process of 
change or becoming. Thus for Parmenides and Plato the 
imperfection of changeable things brought them under the 
shadow of non-Being; however, Aristotle related non-being to 
the order of being by associating it with the potency or capacity 
for perfection.* This was done by Aristotle when he tried to find 
an adequate explanation for a dynamic world order in which 


*Fung Yu-Lan, A History of Ohinese Philosophy, transl. D. Benne 
(Princeton, 1952) I, p. 396. 

* [bid., I, p. 178. * Idid., II, p. 389. 

*Cf. Clement Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen 
Philosophie (Miinster, 1890); A. Rivaud, Le probléme du devenir et la 
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material objects act and react. He speaks of the potential as 
non-being, not in the sense of absolute non-being, of course, but 
in relation to that perfection for which it has the capacity or 
potency.® Accordingly, when he comes to describe prime matter, 
he seems to speak of it as something comprehensible only 
through notions that approach non-being as their limit: “ By 
‘matter’ I mean that which in itself is neither a particular 
thing nor a quantity nor designated by any of the categories 
which define being. . . . Thus the ultimate substrate is in 
itself neither a particular thing nor a quantity nor anything 
else. Nor indeed is it the negations of these; for the negations 
too will apply to it only accidentally.” ° 

The application of the term non-being to a principle of trans- 
cendent perfection, on the other hand, found its classical ex- 
pression in the works of Plotinus. Building upon ideas de 
veloped in the Parmenides and in the Republic of Plato, 
Plotinus identified the Good described in the Republic with 
the absolute One described in the first hypothesis of the 
Parmenides.’ This identification resulted in a god transcending 
being itself: the One cannot be said to be, for it cannot be 
described either through the notion of being or through that of 
essence. Thus, ironically, non-being became a divine attribute. 

It is quite well-established that the Middle Ages were hardly 
aware of the existence of Plotinus and knew of his teachings 
primarily through the mediation of Pseudo-Dionysius and St. 
Augustine.’ The former insisted that all predications of the 


notion de matiére dans la philosophie grecque depuis Uorigine jusqu’a 
Theophraste (Paris, 1906). 

* Aristotle, Meta., N, 1089a 27. See also L. Malverne, “ Aristote et les 
apories de Zenon,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale, LXIII (1953) 80 ff. 

* Aristotle, Meta., Z, 1029a 20. Transl. H. Tredennick, Loeb Classical 
Library (Cambridge, 1935). 

*Cf. E. Dodds, “The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of the Neo- 
platonic ‘ One,’” The Classical Quarterly, XXII (1928) 129 ff. 

* Plotinus, The Hnneads, V, 1, 8. 

* Cf. P. Henry, introduction to Plotinus: The Hnneads. Transl. S. Mac- 
Kenna, 2nd ed. (London, 1956) p. xxxiii. 
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divine nature must be negative; moreover such predications 
must themselves be negated. Thus God is the cause of being, 
and as the cause of being He canhot be simply being. Hence 
He is non-being. A second negation must follow, however, for 
to say “God is non-being” would be to attempt to describe 
God by means of a term that is simply a denial of finitude. 
Since his nature is ineffable, it cannot be described by means 
of such a negation; it is above any such negation. Consequently, 
divine names are restricted to negations of negations.*® More- 
over, Pseudo-Dionysius warns, being can be predicated only of 
what is finite and limited; and God is One Whose oneness places 
Him above unity itself.” 

It is neither necessary nor possible to describe all the early 
medieval theologians who, following the via negativa of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, denied that being could be predicated of the divine 
essence. Scotus Erigena (810-877) is typical of this tradition: 
in his De divisione naturae he writes that because of its “ in- 
effable excellence and incomprehensible infinity” the divine 
essence must be said “ not-to-be”—for a thing can be said 
“to be” in the proper sense only if it can be perceived or 
understood. The divine essence cannot be perceived, for it has 
neither spatial nor temporal dimensions. It cannot be under- 
stood since it is infinite. Hence the most proper predication of 
the divine essence would be “non-being.”** The effect of 
Erigena’s teaching is difficult to estimate, but it was certainly 
considerable.” 


*° Pseudo-Dionysius, De div. nom., I, 5 (PG 2, 593). 

11 Tbid., II, 1 (PG 3, 637). 

** De divisione naturae, III, 2 (PL 122, 628): Non esse autem, ut 
arbitror, dicuntur quae nec sensu nec intellectu prae nimia sui excellentia, 
inseparabilique unitate ac simplicitate percipi possunt; esse vero aestiman- 
tur, quae intellectibus sensibusve succumbunt, et in quadem certa definitaque 
substantia differentiis proprietatibusque circumscribuntur, accidentibusque 
subjecta, locis temporibusque varia atque dispersa semel et simul esse non 
valentia. 

18 Cf. A. Forest, “ La synthése de Jean Scot Erigéne,” in Le mouvement 
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When Alain of Lille (1128-1202) came to write his Regulae 
de sacra theologia, the extreme neo-Platonic tradition typified 
by Erigena and stemming from Pseudo-Dionysius and others 
had been considerably modified, probably through the growing 
influence of St: Augustine. Neo-Platonic elements are still 
present in Alain’s writings: he asserts, for. instance, that God 
is not merely one but unity itself. Everything other than God 
participates in otherness and plurality.** What is significant, 
however, is the fact that unlike Plotinus and Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Alain does not deny that the predicate “ being 7 yelongs to God. 
Instead he insists that it belongs to Him exclusively because 
of His immutability: “Only the Monad is, that is, only God 
truly exists—that is, exists simply and immutably. Other 
things, however, really do not exist, for they never remain in 
the same condition.” ** Alain’s general method is to describe 
God as being “ one ””—a transcendental predication signifying 
being, not simply as being, but as distinct from or removed from 
other beings. In Alain’s view, the supernatural essence of God 
is best described by the term “ unity itself’; and the God who 
is unity itself is that alone which can be said to exist, for He 
exists unchangeably, whereas what is derived from Him is 
continually slipping back into non-existence.*® 


This notion of “one” signifying something negative and of 


doctrinal du ia* au wive siécle, by A. Forest, F. Van Steenberghen, and M. 
de Gandillac, vol. 13 of Iistoire de l’Eglise, ed. by A. Fliche and E. Jarry 
(Paris, 1951) pp. 9 ff. 

** Regulae de sacra theologia, II (PL 210, 623): Supercoeleste est Deus, 
in quo summa est unitas. Coeleste est angelus, in quo primo est alteritas. 

. In subcoelesti vero, ut in istis corporeis, dicitur esse plena pluralitas, 
quia multiplici varietati est obnoxium. : 

*5 Ibid., II (PL 210, 624) Sola monas est, id est, solus Deus vere existit, 
id est, simpliciter et immutabiliter ens; caetera autem vere non sunt, quia 
nunquam in eodem statu persistunt. Cf. St. Augustine, Contra Manichaeos, 
ce. 19 (PL 42, 557): Omnis enim mutatio facit non esse quod erat; vere 
ergo ille est, qui incommutabilis est... . 

1° Cf. M. Baumgartner, Die Philosophie des Alanus de Insulis in Beitrige 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band 2, Heft 4. 
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involving a negative judgment is clearly echoed in the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Whereas St. Bonaventure, Alexander 
of Hales, and St. Albert the Great insisted that “‘ one ” signified 
something positive, St. Thomas wrote as follows: “ There is 
. a negation consequent upon every being considered ab- 
solutely: its undividedness, and this is expressed by ‘ one.’ ” ** 
Again, in his commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, St. 
Thomas asserts that “one” can be said of a thing only by 
means of a negative judgment. One being, St. Thomas con- 
tinues, is not opposed to another simply as the contrary or as 
the privation of this other. The two are different in their very 
being; the opposition between them is total, and total opposition 
can be expressed only by means of a negative judgment. “ An- 
other being is not divided from this being except by this, that 
in this being there is included a negation of that being.” *° 
This theory of distinction arising from opposition—the oppo- 
sition itself being expressed through a negative judgment— 
played a key role in St. Thomas’ speculations on the nature of 
the Trinity. In his profound treatise on the Trinity in the 
Summa Theologiae (a treatise which has remained a classical 
source of Trinitarian speculation for the Western world during 
the past five hundred years), St. Thomas points out that as a 
result of the two processions of love and knowledge four real 
relations arise within the divine essence. Since relations con- 
stitute persons in the Trinity, he asks the following question: 
How can there be only three persons when there are four real 
relations? ** His final solution is that although the reality of 


17 De Ver., I, 1. See also editors’ note in Quaracchi edition of St. 
Bonaventure’s Opera omnia (I, 422). 

1*In Boeth. de Trin., IV, 1: Similiter etiam ab hoc ente non dividitur 
hoc ens, nisi per hoe quod in hoe ente includitur negatio illius entis. 
Cf. In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1: Enmti non potest aliquid opponi per modum 
contrarietatis vel privationis, sed solum per modum negationis, sicut ipsum 
non funditur in aliqua, ita nec oppositum suum; opposita enim sunt circa 
idem. 

1° Summa Theol., I, 28, 1. 
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a relation is drawn from its foundation (in this case the sub- 
stantial being of the Godhead), the relations are distinct from 
each other only to the extent that they are totally opposed, i. e., 
in the kind of opposition that is characteristic of the transcen- 
dental predication “one.” “ Therefore two opposite relations 
must needs refer to two persons; and if any relations are not 
opposite, they must needs belong to the same person.” *° What 
is characteristic of the Father, Thomas adds, is this, that He 
is not from another.™ 

In the De Potentia, St. Thomas outlines the role of negativity 
in the basic moments of intellection. The intellect first knows 
an object as being. Negation follows immediately when “ this 
being ” is known to be not “ that being.”’ From these two acts 
of awareness, the understanding of division or “ otherness ” 
arises, i. €., an object is known to be “ other” than something 
else. Following upon this third moment of understanding comes 
a fourth when the object is known as “‘ one’’—as not being 
divided within itself. Finally, the object is related to other 
objects through the notion of multitude.** The notion of multi- 
tude, which relates a being with other beings, is in Thomas’ 
view the result of a double negation, for each member of a 
multitude must be understood (1) as not being divided in itself, 

‘and also (2) as not being identical with other members in its 
group.2* 

St. ‘Theses also speaks of accidental potencies as “ non- 
beings ” insofar as they carry their subject outside itself: they 

a signify a virtual relativity, an orientation of the subject towards 
acts and perfections not itself.* Thus the intellect must use 

2° Ibid., I, 30, 2. 

" Ibid., I, 33, 4 ad 3: Et sic non sequitur quod Pater ingenitus dis- 
tinguatur a Filio genito secundum substantiam, sed solum secundum 
relationem, inquantum scilicet relatio Filii negatur de Patre. 

*2 De Pot., IX, 7 ad 15. 

** Ibid., c.: Multitudo addit duas negationes, prout scilicet aliquid est 


in se indivisum, et prout est ab alio divisum. Cf. Summa Theol., I, 11, 2 
ad 4. ** Summa Theol., I, 11, 2 ad 1. 
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the negative notion of non-being not merely to distinguish one 
being from another but also to describe relationships of com- 
munity, acts towards which a being is intrinsically directed but 
which it has not yet achieved. 

Needless to say, there were other striking uses of negativity 
in philosophical and theological reflections during late medieval 
and early modern thought. But possibly the most critical use 
occurs in the Critique of Pure Reason where, after describing 
the transcendental ideal, Kant writes as follows: “ All negations 
(which are the only predicates through which anything can be 
distinguished from the ens realissimum) are mere limitations of 
a greater, and ultimately of the highest, reality; and they 
therefore presuppose this reality and are, as regards their 
content, derived from it.” ** Following, then, the neo-Platonic 
axiom of Spinoza “ Omnis determinatio est negatio,” Kant 
insists that the possibility of all things is derivative, “ with only 
one exception, namely, the possibility of that which includes in 
itself all reality.” The concepts of all limited being involve 
the negating action of the mind: “ All manifoldness of things 
is only a correspondingly varied mode of limiting the concept 
of the highest reality which forms their common substratum, 
just as all figures are possible only as so many different modes 
of limiting infinite space.” ** So essential did Kant conceive 
the moment of negation to be for human thought that he speaks 
of a “ Transcendental negation . . . [which] signifies not-being 
in itself, and is opposed to transcendental affirmation, which is a 
something the very concept of which in itself expresses a 
being.” ** A careful study of this section of the Critique will 
reveal that for Kant metaphysics consisted largely in reason’s 
dialectical reflection upon these two concepts alone: being and 
not-being considered in themselves. 


**7. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, II, Bk. 2, c. 3, sect. 2, “ Von dem 
transzendentalen Ideale,” Ernst Cassirer ed. (Berlin, 1913) Immanuel 
Kante Werke, III, 401. (Transl. N. K. Smith [London, 1950) p. 492). 

Ibid. Ibid., III, 399 (Smith, p. 489). 
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II 


In no other modern philosophy does negativity play the 
critical role that it plays in the philosophy of Hegel. When 
tracing the intinerary of consciousness in The Phenomenology 
of Mind and describing the experience of consciousness, as well 
as the different forms or figures it takes in its evolution, Hegel 
writes that with the moment of intellectual reflection the “ truth 
of sense certainty ” comes into being through a negative process. 
In other words, as soon as consciousness reflects upon the 
immediate data which it possesses through perception—as soon 
as it has an operation that is intellectual, it will find that its 
act of reflective abstraction is essentially a negating act, whose 
term is the universal. “A simple entity of this sort, which is 
by and through negation, which is neither this or that, which 
is a not-this, and with equal indifference this as well as that—a 
thing of this kind we call a universal.” ** The same movement 
of negation is repeated in every form or figure (Gestalt) which 
consciousness takes in its evolution towards the final state of 
Absolute Knowledge. 

Hegel insists that negation is equally as important as affirma- 
tion. “ The one and only thing for securing scientific progress 

. is knowledge of the logical precept that negation is just 
as much affirmation as negation. ...” ** The very possibility of 
negation, he points out carefully, presupposes some knowledge 
as having been achieved, because one cannot deny that a 
predicate belongs to a subject unless he knows of some positive 
attribute of the subject which excludes the predication in 
question. 


**°G. W. Hegel, Phadnomenologie des Geistes, ed., J. Hoffmeister (Leipzig, 
1949) p. 82. (Transl. J. Baillie [London, 1949] p. 152). For a brief treat- 
‘ment of Hegel’s position that negation is characteristic of human intel- 
ligence, cf. H. Niel, “ Hégélianisme et Christianisme,” in Philosophies 
Chrétiennes, cahier 10 (March, 1955) 83 ff. | 

*° G. Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik, G. Lasson ed. (Leipzig, 1948) I, p. 35. 
(Transl. W. Johnston, L. Struthers [London, 1951] I, p. 65). 
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For consciousness itself, the different moments of negation 
are but various periods when consciousness finds its content no 
longer adequate to its own hidden energies and meaning. In 
the progressive enrichment of consciousness, each succeeding 
stage is a denial of what preceded, because consciousness “ has 
been enriched by the negation or opposite of that preceding 
concept, and thus contains it; but contains also more than it, 
and is the unity of it and its opposite.” °° The negation or 
suppression by consciousness of its successive “ moments ” has 
several meanings in Hegel, but one of its basic meanings is 
this: consciousness negates every objective concept because it 
inevitably comes to realize that any particular object of con- 
sciousness is not adequate to its own infinite capacities. What 
path does the evolution of consciousness follow? Its path is the 
progressive realization of the relations existing between all 
being ; and consciousness cannot rest until all beings are brought 
up into the synthesis known as absolute knowledge—the stage 
at which all distinctions between subject and object are erased. 

There is an important affinity between this ideal of knowl- 
edge described by Hegel and the transcendental ideal—the ens 
realissimum—described by Kant as being the ultimate source 
of metaphysical reflection. But whereas the ideal described by 
Kant admittedly remains an empty abstraction and is conceived 
of as an object confronting the subject, the Hegelian ideal of 
absolute knowledge consists in an immanent union of subject 
and object in which all that is knowable is known. Secondly, 
instead of functioning as an unconditioned and abstract point 
of departure for all conceptual thought, the Hegelian Absolute 
is a dynamic term of consciousness, realized only in the final 
stages of the evolution of the spirit. 

As we have seen earlier, Hegel describes the stages of 
evolution in consciousness as moments of negativity. He also 


*° Ibid., I, p. 36 (Johnston, ete., ibid). 
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leans heavily upon negativity conceived as being somehow im- 
manent within the objects of consciousness themselves. A deter- 
minate being, Hegel writes in the spirit of Spinoza, can be what 
it is only by what it is not. “In determinate being, being and 
nothing are immediately one; they are therefore co-extensive. In 
so far as determinate being is at all, to that extent it is non-being, 
and therefore determinate.” ** Many passages such as this 
which seem to be hopelessly obscure lose some of their prob- 
lematic character if we remember that Hegel never considers 
an object as existing apart from a subject. To Hegel there 
- cannot be an object unless there is a subject. Consequently, in 
the passage just cited Hegel simply wishes to point out that an 
object cannot “be” distinct from another unless it is known 
not to be that other. This, of course, is similar to what St. 
Thomas means when he speaks of “one” as a transcendental 
predication following upon a negative judgment. 

Whereas Spinoza drew from his axiom “ Omnis determinatio 
est negatio”’ the conclusion that there is only one substance, 
Hegel drew exactly the opposite conclusion. To him the judg- 
ment that one thing is determined and consequently not another 
is an implicit affirmation of the independent existence of both 
things. Moreover, such a negative judgment is a declaration that 
a relationship exists between both things, i. e., between one thing 
and its “other.” “A determinate or finite being is such as 
refers itself to another; it is a content which stands in a relation 
of necessity with other contents or with the whole world. In 
view of the mutual determinant connection of the whole, meta- 
physics could make the assertion . . . that if the least grain of 
dust were destroyed the whole universe must collapse.” * 

This notion of a being as constituted by what it is not (i. e., 
by its place or function within a totality) is developed by Hegel 
in various ways. For example, he points out that we cannot say 


* Ibid., I, p. 97 (Johnston, etc., I, p. 23). 
** Ibid., I, p. 71 (Johnston, etc., I, p. 98). 
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we know the nature of a thing until we know its final causes— 
the stages towards which it is moving but has not yet reached. 
In fact we cannot fully understand the present condition of a 
being unless we can visualize it against the background of its 
unrealized virtualities.** Moreover, in order to account for 
change or even the possibility of change taking place, there must 
be what Hegel calls a principle of negativity or contradiction 
immanent within the subject of the change, for unless a being 
is related to an “ other” it cannot become that “ other.” Thus 
it is with terms such as “ immanent negativity” that Hegel 
describes the theory of change in Aristotelian metaphysics. 
Sharply criticizing Plato for what he found to be a static 
concept of being, Hegel writes that he found in Aristotle ideas 
very much like his own: 


Matter is thus simple potentiality, which, however, is placed in oppo- 
sition to itself, so that a thing in its actuality only becomes that which 
its matter was also in potentiality. Therefore are thus three moments 
posited: matter, as the general substratum of change . . . ; the opposed 
determinations of form, which are negative to each other as that which 
is to be abrogated and that which is to be posited; the first mover, pure 
activity. ... Activity is the negative which ideally contains in itself 
the opposite, therefore that also which is about to be.** 


In short, to Hegel a being must be understood or defined 
largely in terms of what it is not: in terms of its purposes, in 
terms of its potentialities of becoming other than what it is at 
present, in terms of its relationships with other things. We 
cannot know a thing when we know it only in its simple, static, 
and solitary condition. To know it adequately we must know it 
in the manifold relationships that constitute it. In Hegel’s view, 
these relationships must be understood “ negatively ” inasmuch 


* Ibid., II, p. 383 ff (Johnston, ete., II, p. 374 ff). 

** Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, 3. Hegel Samtliche 
Werke, ed. H. Glockner (Stuttgart, 1928) XVIII (Bd. 2) p. 324. (Transl. 
E. S. Haldane, F. Simson, Hegel’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy 
[New York, 1955] II, p. 142). 
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as the very notion of a relation involves an “ other.” Thus when 
two elements or principles exist in a relationship of opposition, 
Hegel often describes this condition as though it arose from one 
principle contradicting or denying its correlate, for, as we have 
explained, it is not simply a condition which Hegel is explaining 
but a condition as known and integrated by an intelligence. 

The co-presence of contradictories is a contant theme in all 
of Hegel’s thought. Thus motion is said to consist in a relation- 
ship between act (positive element) and potency (negative 
element) ; the co-existence of these two principles of opposition 
gives rise to or creates a tension in which the dynamic nature 
of motion consists.*° Again, Hegel recognizes his own notion 
of time in Aristotle’s Physics: “‘ For identity and non-identity 
to him are one and the same. Because the now is only now; 
past and future are different from it; but they are likewise 
necessarily connected in the Now, which is not without before 
and after; thus they are in one, and the Now, as their limit, 
is both their union and the division.” *° 

It is through negativity too that an object can be understood 
as being finite. To know an object as finite means knowing it 
precisely as being not everything—as not exhausting the riches 
or possibilities of being.*’ The act of understanding an object 
as finite therefore gives rise also to the concept of the infinite 
or non-finite; and, although Hegel avers that such an infinite 
conceived negatively (i.e., as simply non-finite) is a “ false 
infinite,” nevertheless consciousness must pass through the false 

** Ibid., p. 352 (Haldane, etc. II, p. 164). Cf. F. Engels, Herr Duhring’s 
Revolution in Science (Anti-Diihring) (New York, 1935) p. 137: “ Motion 
is itself a contradiction: even simple mechanical change of place can only 
come about through a body at one and the same moment of time being 
both in one place and in another place, being in one and the same place 
and also not in it. And the continuous assertion and simultaneous solution 
of this contraduction is precisely what motion is.” This section in Engels 
is simply an elaboration of Hegel’s account of the theory of motion as 
found in Aristotle. 


** Hegel, ibid., p. 360 (Haldane, etc. II, p. 172). 
** Wissenschaft der Logik, I, p. 125 ff (Johnston, etc. I, p. 142 ff). 
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notion of infinity in order to reach a true notion. This final 
step takes place also through negation: the “false infinite” 
which has been shallowly and negatively conceived simply by 
denying limits to a finite is now transformed by a second 
negation: the original infinite which had been thought of as 
existing apart from the finite cannot retain its character of 
infinity unless it includes the finite. Hence the infinite which 
excludes the finite is suppressed. In its place arises a new, 
richer notion of the infinite—a notion that includes in its 
synthesis the basic elements of the earlier notion. Like the 
“ false infinite,” this infinite is without limits; but this infinite 
includes what the “false infinite” had denied, namely, the 
presence of the finite within itself. “ True infinity thus taken 

. as determinate being opposed affirmatively to abstract 
negation, is reality in a higher meaning than is that infinity 
which before was determined as simple: it has received here 
concrete content.” ** 

Thus the process of arriving at a valid concept of the infinite 
is essentially a negative one. First a false infinite is conceived 
simply by denying limits to a finite being. Such an infinite is 
in Hegel’s view merely an abstract negation, which must be 
negated again in order to be meaningful. When the infinite is 
finally understood as necessarily containing the finite (its con- 
tradiction), negativity remains immanent with the infinite 
itself.*° 

We have already mentioned the function of negativity in 
Hegel’s description of the dialectic of consciousness and pointed 
out how the principal intellectual operations intrinsic to the 
evolution of consciousness are in his view primarily negating 
operations. Negation, however, is important not only in the 
discovery of consciousness’ objects; it is of the highest im- 
portance too in the subject’s discovery of its own nature. 


** Tbid., I, p. 138 (Johnston, etc., I, p. 162). 
** Ibid., I, p. 140 (Johnston, etc., I, p. 164). 
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For example, in the initial stages of its evolution conscious- 
ness discovers its “‘ oneness ”—its being, by means of a negative 
judgment when it realizes that it is not something else, not an 
“ object.” Through this negative judgment consciousness, as it 
were, constitutes itself or realizes itself as being distinct from 
its object.*° The same pattern of self-knowledge through know]- 
edge of another is repeated in one form or another at every level 
of the ascending dialectic. Its most celebrated example occurs 
in the famous dialectic of master and slave: the master knows 
himself in the slave, i. e., by means of what he (the master) is 
not. Conversely, the slave knows himself in his master, for he 
sees in the master the liberty which he himself does not possess, 
and it is this lack of liberty which constitutes his own meaning.** 

In general, Hegel asserts that precisely because consciousness 
is “ negativity ” it can know itself only in an “ other”: this 
essential or universal negativity proper to consciousness is its 
deepest power, its greatest strength, for it enables consciousness 
to grasp all being. “ The spirit begins through its absolute 
possibility: a simple possibility, however, which virtually pos- 
sesses its absolute content as its end and purpose. This, however, 
it will attain only as its result—which will then be its effective 
reality. . . . Possibility, then, signifies . . . that something 
should realize itself.” ** In other words, the absolute negativity 
or potentiality intrinsic to consciousness is the metaphysical 
root of its desire for the infinite; and the dynamic tension, 
Hegel adds, between consciousness as negativity and conscious- 
ness as desire of the infinite is precisely that which constitutes 
the human person.“ 

“°G. Hegel, Phdnomenologie des Geistes, ed. by J. Hoffmeister (Leipzig, 
1949) p. 46. 

“1 [bid., p. 146 ff. 

Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, ed. by 
Georg Lasson (Leipzig, 1920) I, pp. 137-38. Transl. ours. 

“*Cf. F. Grégoire, “ Hegel et l’universelle contradiction,” Revue Philo- 
spohique de Louvain, XLIV (1946) 51 ff. Cf. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die 


Philosophie der Religion, I. B.: “Das religidse,” Glockner ed., XV, Bd. 1. 
p. 191 ff. 
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Despite Sartre’s criticisms of Hegel, his own philosophy is 
in many ways little more than a dialogue with Hegelian ideal- 
ism, treating the problems the latter suggests, echoing its 
phrases, and often borrowing its assumptions. 

Thus in the celebrated introduction to L’Etre et Néant, 
Sartre insists that consciousness is meaningless unless it is con- 
sciousness of something other than consciousness.** Therefore, 
he continues, if the meaning or intelligibility of consciousness 
is constituted by something other than itself, consciousness will 
have to consist in something that is not consciousness. 

It is not difficult to see other basic resemblances between 
positions taken by Sartre in the early chapters of this work 
and those taken by Hegel as he describes the “ itinerarium 
mentis”’ in the opening sections of The Phenomenology of 
Mind. For example, Sartre speaks of the subject-object relation 
as being basically a relation of opposition: the subject is a 
subject precisely as it is not an object. Similarly, the object is 
that which appears to the subject as a “ that-which-is-not-sub- 
ject.” *° And Sartre’s characterization of the thing “ in itself” 
(en sot) as being static, inert, and self-identical is more than 
reminiscent of Hegel’s view of the object of consciousness at the 
stage of sense perception.*® 

However, whereas Hegel sought to suppress the distinction 
between subject and object, between mind and “ matter ”—an 
aspiration symbolized in the final stage of absolute knowledge 
at which the universal and the concrete become one, Sartre is 
constantly intent on preserving the distinction subject-object. 
An object is for Sartre simply the totality of its possible or 
actual phenomenological aspects. It can be understood as an 
object only insofar as it can or does appear to a subject that is 


“« J.-P. Sartre, L’étre et le néant (Paris, 1948) p. 27. 
** Ibid., p. 33. ** Hegel, Phdnomenologie, p. 99. 
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distinct from it. The subject-object relationship is always an 
encounter, a confrontment. Without opposition there can be 
no meaning.“ 

We have noted above that Sartre speaks of consciousness as 
being “ negativity ” inasmuch as it exists, properly speaking, as 
consciousness of something other than itself. There is another 
sense, however, in which negativity or non-being can be said to 
be constitutive of consciousness: the permanent possibility of 
non-being “outside of us and within us . . . conditions our 
questions about being.” ** This non-being outside of us and with- 
in us is not simply a series of negations or the formal structure 
of propositions. It is the foundation of negation, not its conse- 
quence. For immanent in consciousness lies a deep awareness 
that things can become “other” than they are. It is this 
possibility of non-being that lies behind the question, “ Does 
a thing exist?” Consequently, Sartre adds, negative judgments 
may be said to be conditioned by non-being, instead of non- 
being being effected by negative judgments. ‘ Nothingness 
(néant) can have only a borrowed existence; it is from being 
that it takes its being; its non-being can be found only within 
the limits of being; and the total disappearance of being would 
not be the coming of the kingdom of non-being (non-étre). It 
would involve rather the vanishing of nothingness for there is 
non-being only on the surface of being.” *° 

Néant, like the transcendental negation described by Kant, 
a denial of all being, is somehow necessary for understanding 
being. But néant actually arises out of a double moment in 
consciousness: (1) when consciousness questions being, it must 
negate the relation of that being to itself by “ placing it in a 
neutral state between being and non-being”; (2) it must also 


** Sartre, op. cit., p. 32 ff. See E. Brisbois, “ Le Sartrisme et le probléme 
moral,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXXIV (1952) 35, f. n. 5. 

** Sartre, op. cit., p. 40. 

** Tbid., p. 52 (Transl. ours). 
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negate the other term of the relationship, i.e., it must negate 
itself.°° In other words, to ask the question “ What is being?” 
consciousness must conceive what non-existence would mean for 
itself and for its object. With this negating function of con- 
sciousness in mind, Sartre writes, “ Man is the being by which 
nothingness comes into the world.” ™ 

Nothingness comes into the world through man precisely 
because man is not a thing. He alone has the power of setting 
himself “ outside of being”: he does not destroy being, even 
provisorily, but he does have the power to suspend his relation- 
ship with it. Every rupture in psychic life, e. g., every com- 
parison of the present with the past, initiated by consciousness, 
exercises the liberating power of negativity, for such a com- 
parison is an affirmation of man’s ability to suspend or sever his 
relationship with what is. “ Thus the reason human reality can 
deny all or part of the world is simply that it carries nothing- 
ness (néant) within it as the nothing (rien) which separates its 
present from its entire past.” °* Moreover, since consciousness 
is successive, it consists in a constant negation of what “ is ”— 
of what exists statically; its essential experience is that of the 
present becoming the past, hence of a present immersed in 
death. Consciousness is a becoming. Were it to cease becoming 
it would cease entirely, and it is precisely this potentiality or 
non-being immanent within consciousness that while giving life 
and movement to consciousness dooms it to be a “ projection ” 
into the non-existent future, and condemns it to the agony 
(angotsse) of being in a state of constant unrealization.™ 

Man’s life is dominated by desires. Hoping to realize and 
satisfy them, man comes to grips with a world of objects. In 
fact, in order to possess objects, he must give himself over to 

Ibid., p. 60. 

Ibid. 

53 Tbid., p. 65 (Transl. ours). 


** Ibid., p. 69: “ C’est précisément la conscience d’étre son propre avenir 
sur le mode du n’étre-pas que nous nommerons l’angoisse.” 
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them; in other words, he must define himself as a consciousness 
of the objects desired. Yet if he wishes to conserve himself as 
pure consciousness (as human), man must constantly deny that 
he is the object or project now constituting his consciousness. 
This denial of thinghood is essential to man’s liberty, and it 
flows from the transcendent nature of consciousness inasmuch 
as it indicates that consciousness cannot be limited to any 
specific determination. Negativity is thus essential to conscious- 
ness in Sartre as in Hegel. Precisely because it is “ no thing ” 
consciousness can become all things; and, Sartre insists, the 
most basic desire of man is his will to realize the total possi- 
bilities of his being. Out of this desire arises the fundamental 
project of human activity: the craving to become God.** But 
such a Hegelian quest for the Absolute, Sartre grimly remarks, 
is doomed from the beginning, because even if an object con- 
taining the possibilities of all being did exist, consciousness 
would have to refuse to become one with it, for such a union 
would destroy the very nature of consciousness as subject. 

This, then, is the ironic destiny awaiting consciousness as 
negativity. Driven by desire of the infinite, it must move 
successively from one project to another. Not truth but the 
quest for truth will keep it free. Its life is not to know but to 
seek. 

IV 

It would, of course, be a serious mistake to assume that the 
terms non-being, nothing, negation, etc. have exactly the same 
meaning in the philosophers we have chosen as types. Aside 
from the temporal dimensions of a term that make it difficult 
to be understood by a later culture, the precise signification of 
terms even as basic as non-being can usually be comprehended 
only within the context of a particular philosophy. Significant- 

** Ibid., p. 653: “ Ainsi peut-on dire que ce qui rend le mieux concevable 


le projet fondamental de la réalité humaine, c’est que l"homme est I’@tre qui 
projette d’étre Dieu.” 
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ly, we might mention, the meaning of terms related to negativity 
is almost invariably an important clue to the basic inspiration 
of an entire system. 

But however divergent terms and their signification may be 
as they appear in different systems, even a study as general as 
this seems to indicate a certain continuity in Western thought 
concerning the function which the concept of non-being plays in 
human understanding. To thinkers from Aristotle to Hegel it 
has seemed impossible to explain change other than through a 
principle which is not being but is merely related to being as 
to a term. The principle of limitation has also had to be 
expressed in terms of non-being, although paradoxically, it 
might be observed, non-being as “ matter’ has also been used 
to describe the immanent principle making multiplication and 
individuation possible. The basic notion was preserved even 
here, however, for what was multiple because of matter on that 
very account possessed an affinity with non-being and was related 
to non-existence. 

On the other hand, in the history of human thought there has 
also been a constant tendency to describe the absolute transcen- 
dence of the first being in negative terms. There has been a 
persistent refusal in all ages to call the source of being “a 
being,” lest its transcendent character be denied. Although this 
tradition of “ negative theology” had its roots in Platonic 
philosophy, a later tradition (apparently inspired by St. 
Augustine) was more faithful to Plato himself when it went 
to the other extreme and reserved the title of betng to that 
immutable One in whom there is no principle of change or 
non-being. 

By medieval times, terminology had become much clearer. 
The distinction between non-being and what was only signified 
negatively was grasped more firmly than it had been by many 
Christian thinkers influenced by Plotinus. Negative significa- 
tions, however, were still considered as being invaluable in 
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aiding the intelligence to comprehend reality. St. Thomas even 
noted that certain things can be understood only as “ negations 
of negations,” and negativity played an important role in his 
metaphysical reflections upon the nature of the Trinity.* 


In modern times the most dramatic presentation of negativity 
and the role it plays in human intellection is found in the 
writings of Hegel. For him negativity is at once an immanent 
principle of dialectical evolution as well as basic evidence of the 
presence of man in reality.°° It is this human presence that 
determines the structure of Sartre’s ontology. To Sartre man 
imposes intelligibility upon an otherwise meaningless universe. 
Meaning is derived totally from man’s needs and aspirations. 
For Sartre, negativity is essential to liberty and consciousness 
itself. Man’s freedom consists in denying his thinghood, and 
consciousness is constituted by its reflective denial that it is 
what it knows. For Hegel the negativity immanent within 
consciousness prepared it for union with the absolute ; for Sartre 
it dooms consciousness to perpetual solitude, because conscious- 
ness as opposition cannot become one with any object without 
being absorbed and destroyed. 


Thus, the problems raised by contemporary Existentialists 
and neo-Hegelians are to a large extent perennial ones. That 
negativity should play such an important role in their reflections 
upon reality indicates not so much a convinced agnosticism or 
a subtle nihilism as it does their growing realization of the 
mystery—not simply of being—but of beings. Diversity in 
being is just as great a mystery as unity; and otherness is just 


5®° St. Thomas, De Ver., XVIII, 6. See L.-B. Gillon, O. P., “ Negatio realis, 
negatio negationis,” Angelicum, XXXI (1954) 180 ff. 

°° Cf. H. Niel, “ Dialectique Hegelienne et dialectique Marxiste,” Aspects 
de la dialectique (Recherches de philosophie II, 226 ff [Paris, 1956]); A. 
Kojéve, Introduction @ la lecture de Hegel, (Paris, 1947) p. 472, f.n. 1. In 
connection with this whole question, one should read the excellent essay of 
R. Allers, “ Les tenebres, le silence, et le néant,” Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, LXVI (1956) 131 ff. 
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as impressive as participation. It is this “ otherness ” of beings 
that is now profoundly impressing our contemporaries, as it 
impressed the Greeks from the beginning. 


Loyola University, 
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Being and Things in Heidegger’s 
Philosophy: A Rejoinder 


by Thomas F. Rukavina 


‘Tp ROF. THOMAS D. Langan has recently * re-examined the 
basic movement of thought in Heidegger’s philosophy, his 
aim being to show that this movement is in the direction of 
realism. Thus as he sees it, Heidegger’s approach to Being,’ at 
least in his early writings, was undertaken in terms of a Kantian 
brand of subjectivity. But Langan is convinced that Heideg- 
ger’s thinking did not stop at the limits of this sphere of sub- 
jectivity, but moved toward an acknowledgment of concrete 
things and their importance for a study of Being. As a realist 
myself, I certainly share Langan’s sympathy for Heidegger’s 
persistent endeavor to revitalize the interest in Being and to 
revindicate the importance of metaphysical inquiry. Yet on the 
basis of his actual writings it seems to me hard to find in 
Heidegger’s approach to Being a direction of thinking which 
moves toward anything like a realistic recognition of things and 
their relevance, so far as Heidegger’s own quest for Being is 
concerned. 
Hence I find myself compelled to take issue with Langan’s 
interpretation of Heidegger’s movement of thinking about 
Being; and more particularly, I intend to cast doubt on the 


*“ Transcendence in the Philosophy of Heidegger” in Tuk New Scuo- 
LASTICISM, XXXII (1958) 45-60. 

* Whenever I refer to Heidegger’s concept of Being, I shall capitalize the 
word ‘ Being,’ and for the two reasons. First, to avoid any confusion of this 
concept either with the concept of man’s being or with that of the being of 
things, both of which notions I shall use frequently throughout the article. 
Second, to convey the peculiar character suggested by Heidegger’s concept 
of Being, according to which Being is regarded as different from whatever 
was understood by the traditional concept of being. 
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importance of Heidegger’s work, Vom Wesen des Grundes,* as 
evidence for this movement. At the same time, I must confess 
that what I would propose as the right direction in interpreting 
Heidegger’s views on Being may sound almost preposterous and 
I may run the risk of giving a somewhat distorted picture of 
Heidegger’s whole enterprise. Accordingly, it is with no little 
sense of uneasiness that I venture to criticize Langan’s attempt 
to render Heidegger’s philosophy of Being understandable in 
terms of its realistic elements. 

Langan approaches Heidegger’s views on Being from the 
latter’s concept of transcendence. And certainly, to start with 
the notion of transcendence is a most plausible procedure, 
because this notion, indeed, plays the central role in Heidegger’s 
early writings. What the concept of Being amounts to in this 
early period of Heidegger’s thinking is intimately bound with 
his notion of transcendence. But what is transcendence for 
Heidegger ¢ 

In a genetic sense, transcendence for Heidegger amounts to 
the intrinsic impulse of man’s being * to project itself toward 
and among things,° so as to illuminate them and so to provide 
a context and medium for man’s dealing with them. In this 


* This essay appeared in 1927, the year in which was also published for 
the first time Heidegger’s main work Sein und Zeit, as well as his book 
Kant und dag Problem der Metapysik. When I mention in this article 
Heidegger’s early writings, what I have in mind is precisely these three 
works. 

‘Throughout this article the word Dasein will be translated simply as 
“man’s being.” I believe that the basic meaning of the German term will 
thus be preserved and the difficulty connected with a foreign word avoided. 

®In using the word ‘ thing,’ I have in mind Heidegger’s use of the word 
Seiendes. This word is such as to make it almost impossible to find a proper 
English equivalent. Seiendes meaus for Heidegger any existing entity, 
be it a material object or a fictitious being of the human mind. Hence, the 
word ‘ existent,’ ‘ being,’ or ‘ reality’ would render its meaning better than 
the word ‘thing.’ However, I am inclined to use the English word ‘ thing’ 
as a translation of Seiendes in order thereby to mark more sharply the 
contrast that is involved in Heidegger’s distinction between Being (Sein) 
and Seiendes. This contrast no one of the above words serves to bring out 
quite so well as the word ‘ thing.’ 
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sense, transcedence for Heidegger is but a version of Aristotle’s 
doctrine that “ the human soul becomes somehow everything.” 
In another and more adequate sense, transcendence for Heideg- 
ger coincides with the totality of conditions under which things 
appear to man’s being. Since these conditions have their source 
in the project of man’s being, transcendence is man’s horizon 
which surrounds the appearance of things and through which 
man’s being invests things with their being. It is thus easily seen 
that Heidegger’s notion of transcendence in its full meaning is 
very close to Kant’s notion of subjectivity. Langan himself 
recognizes this similarity between Kant’s notion of subjectivity 
and Heidegger’s notion of transcendence when he writes: 


... for the Heidegger of On the Essence of Fundament (Vom Wesen 
des Grundes) the first and most important meaning of transcendence is 
akin to the Kantian notion: the horizon of the world is the Dasein’s 
own horizon, to the point in fact that the Dasein itself is essentially 
defined as being-in-the-world (In-der-Welt-Sein) (p. 47). 


This similarity between Kant’s subjectivity and Heidegger’s 
transcendence, however, does not prevent Langan from maintain- 
ing that Heidegger has avoided Kant’s constructive idealism. 
Indeed he insists that in this same work (Vom Wesen des 
Grundes) Heidegger wants to underscore “the non-Kantian 
aspect of his position” (p. 47). Nor is there any doubt that 
Heidegger does want to differentiate his position from Kant’s, 
not only in this work but also in his main work, Sein und Zett. 
For already in the latter Heidegger ascribes to the Kantian 
system the same split between the self and the world, which one 
finds in Descartes’ philosophy and in consequence of which 
Kant’s philosophy finds itself faced with the need of proving the 
existence of the external world.° Thus Heidegger was very 
explicit in Sein und Zeit, just as he was in Vom Wesen des 
Grundes, in his claim of having overcome idealism through his 


* Sein und Zeit, 7th ed. (Tiibingen, 1953) p. 204. 
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new conception both of man’s being and of the being of the 
world, as a unity anterior both to the subjective and the objective 
poles of Kant’s philosophy. All this, however, should not keep 
us from asking whether Heidegger’s achievements do in fact 
justify such a claim. Langan thinks they do, at least in Heideg- 
ger’s essay, Vom Wesen des Grundes. To my mind, Heidegger’s 
claim is not justified, at least not in the sense in which Langan 
interprets this claim. 

I quote here Langan’s passage in which he both very lucidly 
and faithfully reproduces Heidegger’s thesis of the transcen- 
dental inter-dependence of the self and the world, and in which 
he envisages Heidegger’s overcoming of constructive idealism. 


The Self—writes Langan—is not a self-contained nodule wrapped up 
in magnificent isolation from the rest of the things that are. And the 
world is not a great object set off in isolated opposition to the subject 
which seeks to know it. In fact what we must seek concretely is 
relation which makes all “ objectivity ” and “ subjectivity ” possible and 
is, therefore, anterior to both. This relation is a transcendental de- 
pendence and a mutuality of origin on the part of the self and the 
world, a reciprocal participation in the same act of constitution (p. 49). 


But has Heidegger avoided a constitutive idealism by admit- 
ting “a transcendental dependence and mutuality of origin on 
the part of the self and the world?” This certainly would be 
the case, if the self and the world were, at least, equivalent terms. 
But this they are not, since the world for Heidegger amounts to 
a complex of relations which man’s being provides in its dealing 
with things. The world, in short, is the totality of meanings with 
which man invests things. Langan himself recognizes this 
implicitly, when he writes: 


The Dasein does not create the things that are, rather it projects itself 
among them, and finds itself in finding it (probably: them) there— 
finds itself in providing that relation of itself to the things that are, 
which we call “the world” (p. 49). ! 


Granting the explicit projection of the world on the part of 
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man’s being, it seems to me very hard to defend “ a mutuality of 
origin” and “a reciprocal participation in the same act of 
constitution ” on the part of the self and the world. I would 
agree that Heidegger’s notion of man’s being is not the same as 
that of Kant’s notion of the self; it is deeper and more subtle. 
But the fact that Heidegger goes into the deeper strata of man’s 
being, and derives therefrom a more subtle notion of the project 
of the world, attests only to the fact that Heidegger is more 
Kantian than Kant himself, and proves in no way a surpassing 
of Kant’s constructive idealism. 

I must confess that I may have misunderstood the real thrust 
of Langan’s analysis, and that his reference to the “ mutuality 
of origin on the part of the self and the world ” may intend not 
the relation binding together man’s being and the world as its 
project (Heidegger’s sense of the world), but a relation existing 
between this world and the world in our usual sense as a complex 
of real things. In this case the relation between the self and the 
world would be the deeper reality of the world of things. 
Although the analysis of Langan is not clear to me on this par- 
ticular point, still the main tendency of his article suggests 
such an interpretation as possible. 

In point of fact the main direction of Langan’s analysis of 
Heidegger’s work, Vom Wesen des Grundes, tends to evidence 
the importance of things in Heidegger’s doctrine of man’s tran- 
scendence. Now if things actually had this kind of relevance, 
then there indeed would be a deeper origin both of man’s being 
and that of the world, and Heidegger would really be entitled to 
claim the overcoming of Kant’s constructive idealism. Granting, 
namely, that Heidegger’s analysis of man’s transcendence has 
led him to the recognition of things and their importance, it 
would seem that this recognition should mean, if anything, an 
assertion of the being of things, independent of man’s being and 
its transcendence. That is to say, Heidegger’s emphasis on things 
would amount to an affirmation of the intrinsic structure of 
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things and the real relations among them. And once this is 
granted, then it would follow that man’s being as the source of 
transcendence would be grounded in the reality of man as an 
existing thing with an intrinsic structure, and not in the fact of 
freedom and man’s resolve, which make of man’s being the mere 
focus of possibilities. Likewise, the being of the world would 
not be confined to the project of man’s being and its transcen- 
dence, but would rather amount to the expression of the under- 
lying structure or being of things. In short, both man’s being 
and the being of the world would be grounded in a deeper reality, 
which is that of things and their intrinsic being, be these things 
man himself or other non-human entities. Were Heidegger’s 
thinking directed to such a recognition of things, both his claim 
to an overcoming of constructive idealism and Langan’s inter- 
pretation of Heidegger’s realistic orientation would be justified. 
But whether or not this is the case, it refers us to the main 
issue with which we are going to deal in some detail. 

First of all, we admit that Heidegger in the above mentioned 
work does talk about things. He does this in two ways. He 
asserts (1) that man’s being finds itself among things, and (2) 
that, as a consequence of this, man’s being displays its transcen- 
dence and its project of the world. Langan, however, sees in 
these admissions evidence of Heidegger’s discovery of another 
kind of transcendence, one which is beyond and beneath that of 
man’s transcendence, and which Langan calls “the transcen- 
dence of existence.” Thus he writes: 


It is this transcendence, (transcendence of existence )—transcendence 
in the sense of independence from an idealistic constitution by the 
Dasein, which is discovered at the base of the J)asein’s factuality and 
provides the foundations (Boden-nehmen) for the Dasein in its essential 
act of grounding (grunden) a world (p. 51). 


According to Langan, this transcendence of existence involves 
not only a recognition of the independence of these things, but 
also an affirmation of the being of these things. That is to say, 
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this transcendence reveals the intrinsic structure of things, which 
is independent of “ an idealistic constitution by the Dasetin.” 

Unfortunately, however, Heidegger’s admission of things, 
even as conditions of man’s transcendence, does not seem to 
warrant any conclusions as regards the intrinsic constitution of 
these things. And as long as the structure of things and of their 
relations is not admitted to be independent of man’s being, one 
can hardly attribute much importance to Heidegger’s admission 
of things; nor would there seem to be any justification for seeing 
in this admission a discovery of a more fundamental transcen- 
dence than that of man’s transcendence. To be sure, I would be 
inclined to think that things for Heidegger are not noumena 
in Kant’s sense; nor presumably would Heidegger deny the 
possibility of an objective structure of things or of objective 
relations among things. Consequently, man’s project of the 
world does not exclude a certain cooperation from the side of 
things too. But the point is that Heidegger has never shown the 
slightest interest in this cooperation which presumably things 
must have in the constitution of the world. The most we can get 
from his writings is the insistence upon the impotence man feels 
before things.’ Things for him are there and they force upon 
man’s being its projective activity. But what kind of a project 
man projects upon things, this depends solely on man’s being, 
and on its historical setting and concrete orientation. This is 
the farthest that Heidegger goes. But as to whether this orient- 
ation and historical setting are conditioned not just by the 
presence of things, but by their intrinsic constitution as well, 
this is a question in which Heidegger seems never to have shown 
the slightest interest. Moreover, he considers any attempt to 
approach Being from this avenue as being contrary to a genuine 
quest for Being. Indeed, he indicates as much in this very 


work, Vom Wesen des Grundes. 


* Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik, 2nd ed. (Frankfurt am Main, 
1951) pp. 205-206. 
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In its popular philosophical sense the word “ ontological ” still means 
what should rather be called ontal. In this we find disastrous confusion, 
that is to say, an attitude which admits that things are in themselves 
what and how they are. But therewith is in no sense the problem of 
Being approached, let alone the fundament for the possibility of an 
ontology gained.*® 


Of course, Langan adduces Heidegger’s views on freedom 
as evidence of the relevance things have in his philosophy. 
According to him, Heidegger’s phenomenological analysis has . 
revealed the brute fact of freedom as the ultimate base of man’s 
project of the world. This analysis, furthermore, has disclosed 
the dependence of freedom “ on the factuality of the things that 
are’’ (p. 51). And yet it is in this very connection in Heideg- 
ger’s analysis of freedom in his essay, Vom Wesen des Grundes 
that we find his contention that there just is no being of things 
outside of and above man’s transcendence. 


The sufficient reason—writes Heidegger—belongs to the essence of 
Being, because Being (and not things) is given only in transcendence 
as a grounding of the concrete projection of the world.® 


In addition to all this, for still more convincing evidence of 
the irrelevance of things so far as Heidegger’s quest for Being 
is concerned, one need only consider the basic assumption that 
underlies the whole of his philosophy, namely, the assumption of 
a radical distinction between Being and things (Sein, Setendes). 
Of course, Langan is by no means unaware of this distinction in 
Heidegger’s philosophy. And yet he interprets this distinction 
in such a way as rather seriously to distort and misrepresent it. 
As he sees it, Heidegger’s insistence on this distinction between 
Being and things amounts to no more than an effort on Heideg- 
ger’s part to avoid an identification of Being with any particular 
thing or with some aspect of things. He reproduces what he 


* (Frankfurt am Main, 1949) p. 14. 
* Ibid., p. 47. Both translations are mine. 
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considers to be Heidegger’s position on this issue in the following 
passage. 


Being is not monopoly of any one thing, not even God, for all things 
are, nor is it to be explained by any one aspect, neither Idea, nor 
energeia, nor existentia, nor Wirklichkeit, nor Vernuft, for all of these 
are of being, and none of them is simply being (p. 55). 


Now curiously enough, this passage recalls a similar passage 
written by Heidegger himself in one of his later works, in which 
he tries to differentiate how he understands the quest for Being 
from the way it is understood in any so-called metaphysical 
inquiry. The passage is as follows: 

In whatever manner beings are interpreted—whether as spirit, after 
the fashion of spiritualism; or as matter and force, after the fashion 
of materialism; or as becoming and life, or idea, will, substance, subject, 
or energeia; or as the eternal recurrence of the same events—every time, 
beings as beings appear in the light of Being.?° 


Nevertheless, in this text, which certainly bears directly on 
the issue of the difference between Being and things, it is 
significant that Heidegger never suggests that things conceived 
as idea or energeia, are merely “of Being,” as Langan would 
have it. Rather what he stresses is that all these conceptions have 
arisen “in the light of Being ”—and this a quite different 
matter. Moreover, regardless of what one may think of this 
particular passage, there are a number of reasons why Heideg- 
ger’s distinction between Being and things simply can not be 
reduced to a distinction between Being and its parts or aspects. 

In the first place, Heidegger knows very well that Western 
philosophy for the most part never identified Being with its 
aspects or its parts. He acknowledges already in the introduction 
to Sein und Zeit that both Aristotle and St. Thomas employed 


*° Was ist Metaphysik?, 6th ed. (Frankfurt am Main, 1951) p. 7. This 
translation is taken from Walter Kaufmann’s Evzistentialism from 
Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York, 1957) p. 207. 
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the notion of analogy and that of transcendentals in order 
to account for the variegated and all-embracing character of 
Being.” In the second place, Heidegger never considers that 
things are but determinate aspects or parts of Being. If this 
were the case, then Being would be either the totality of things 
or the ground of this totality. But Heidegger rejects both these 
alternatives. 

Heidegger does, to be sure, often talk about the totality of 
things (Serendes im Ganzen), still he expressly denies that 
this totality constitutes the meaning of Being. For him the very 
approach to Being in terms of things in their totality belongs to 
the sphere of what he calls metaphysics, and not to that of the 
quest for Being. 

In fact—writes Heidegger—metaphysics never answers the question 
concerning the truth of Being, for it never asks this question. Meta- 
physics does not ask this question because it thinks of Being only by 
representing beings as beings. It means all beings as a whole, although 
it speaks of Being. It refers to Being and means beings as beings. 
From its beginning to its completion, the propositions of metaphysics 
have been strangely involved in a persistent confusion of beings and 
Beings." 


Likewise, Heidegger refuses to identify Being with the ulti- 
mate ground of things, be it transcendent Cause or an immanent 
world-ground. “ Being,” writes Heidegger, “this is not God 
and not world-ground.” * 

However, as I see it, this mistaken tendency to interpret 
things as aspects or parts of Being has led Langan to associate 
Heidegger’s anti-metaphysical attitude with what Langan calls 
his “ anti-particularism ”—1i. e., with his refusal to equate Being 
with anything particular or determinate. True, Heidegger’s 


1 Op. cit., p. 3. 
19 Was ist Metaphysik?, op. cit., p. 11. For the translation see Kaufmann, 


op. cit., p. 211. 
18“ Uber den Humanismus” in Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit ( Bern, 


1947) p. 76. 
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whole approach to Being is anti-metaphysical, but this is not due 
to the fact that metaphysics conceives of Being in terms merely 
of certain of its aspects or parts; rather it is due to the fact that 
metaphysics as such is oriented toward things sic et sumplvctter. 
For Heidegger it scarcely matters whether one thinks of meta- 
physics as dealing with particular things and with mere deter- 
minate aspects of things, or whether one thinks of it as dealing 
with the totality of things, or even with the ultimate cause or 
ground of things. In each and all these cases the trouble with 
metaphysics is that it is concerned with things and not with 
Being. Thus if one wants to stress Heidegger’s anti-meta- 
physical attitude, it would seem that his possible anti-particular- 
ism is hardly a sufficient justification of it. Instead, in order to 
account for Heidegger’s attitude toward metaphysics, one must 
simply return to the radical distinction which Heidegger has 
always maintained between Being and things in his philoosophy 
—a distinction which has as its consequence the complete irrele- 
vance of things, so far as the quest for Being is concerned. 

It would be unfair not to recognize that Langan is well aware 
of Heidegger’s somewhat ambiguous position as regards the 
relevance of things in his philosophy. In introducing his 
discussion of the transcedence of existence, he remarks on the 
tendency on Heidegger’s part to underestimate “ a more funda- 
mental transcendence, that of things which appear within this 
horizon ” of man’s being. Nevertheless, he maintains that the 
direction of Heidegger’s interest was toward things or toward 
what Langan calls the transcendence of existence. Moreover, 
Langan feels that he finds support for this interpretation in 
Heidegger’s phenomenological method. Indeed, Langan thinks 
that insofar as Heidegger has underestimated the importance of 
things and their transcendence, this is due in large measure to 
Heidegger’s failure to make full use of his own phenomeno- 
logical method of analysis. 

According to him, the “ horizon optics has prevented Heideg- 
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ger’s phenomenological analysis from achieving its ontological 
fruition” (p. 56). What this fruition would be is clear from 
the following quotation. 


Only a phenomenological examination of the conditions of concrete 
existence itself—of the lack of self-sufficiency of the various Seienden, 
for they are not their own explanation; of the nature of the concrete 
relation existing between them; of causality as the transmission of 
concrete existence; of the limitation of existence in particular things— 
only a continuing meditation in this conerete, phenomenological direction 
can positively reveal something of the nature of the fundamental 
transcendence (p. 58). 


Apparently, Langan’s criticism of Heidegger’s phenomeno- 
logical analysis amounts to this: the phenomenological method 
has led Heidegger into acknowledging the independence of things 
from man’s being both in respect to their existence and in re- 
spect to their constitution, but it has failed to produce a concrete 
description of this constitution. Moreover, given this failure, 
Heidegger’s philosophy was left without a phenomenological 
material which might serve as a basis for philosophical medi- 
tation upon and recognition of the “ ultimate, ontological, causal 
transcendence ” (p. 60). 

Thus, summarizing Langan’s interpretation of Heidegger’s 
movement of thought, we get the following picture of it. Heideg- 
ger started with man’s transcendence within which everything 
has to enter, if it is even to pretend to have the mark of Being. 
Furthermore, the analysis of man’s transcendence has revealed 
another kind of transcendence, that of existence. This kind of 
transcendence refers to the independence of things, in their 
factuality and in their constitution, from man’s transcendence. 
At the same time, however, the insufficient use of phenomeno- 
logical analysis on Heidegger’s part has prevented him from 
arriving at the ultimate kind of transcendence, which is that of 
a causal explanation of things, and so has prevented him from 
attaining what Langan presumably considers to be the ultimate 
sense of Being. 
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Nevertheless, I believe that a much simpler and more plausible 
reason can be given of Heidegger’s failure either to give us a 
phenomenological description of the concrete conditions of things 
or to recognize the ultimate transcendence. It isn’t that he made 
an insufficient use of phenomenological analysis. No, the real 
reason Heidegger never gives a phenomenological description of 
the structure of things or of their causal dependence or of their 
contingency is simply because he was never concerned with 
things in the first place. Hence his failure to arrive at ultimate 
transcendence is due not to the lack of analysis of the concrete 
conditions of existence, but to his disregard of this existence tout 
court. Heidegger’s thinking never advanced beyond the mere 
recognition of things. Even more, it had no basis for such 
advancement, because he refused to admit that things have being 
independently of man’s being and its transcendence. And so it 
would seem to be not the lack of phenomenological analysis, but 
rather his general approach to the problem of Being that is the 
cause of Heidegger’s failure to reach ultimate transcendence 
through the description of the contingency of things. 

Of course, it should be noted that Langan feels that it is 
specifically in the work, Vom Wesen des Grundes, that one can 
detect some of the clearest signs of Heidegger’s having surpassed 
Kant’s constructive idealism. And it is certainly true that what 
this work deals with is precisely Leibniz’ principle of sufficient 
reason, and what this principle ultimately refers to is no less 
than the causal explanation of things. That is to say, the 
principle serves as the ground of an ascensional thinking starting 
with the concrete existence of things and moving to their ulti- 
mate cause in terms of an absolute Being. Accordingly, one 
might suppose, with Langan, that in this particular work 
Heidegger can scarcely avoid ascribing to things a singularly 
important role in the quest for Being. Yet in point of fact, 
the strange thing is that Heidegger would seem to have com- 
pletely disregarded this important direction of the principle 


{ 
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in his analysis of its meaning. Instead, Heidegger has attempted 
to reduce the ultimate meaning of this principle to the emer- 
gence of man’s transcendence. 

As a result of this, the principle comes to express for Heideg- 
ger not so much the connection among things, as the relation 
existing between things and man’s being. And since this relation 
amounts to the project of the being of things as this is projected 
by man’s being, the principle of sufficient reason accordingly 
refers, in the last analysis, to man’s being and its transcendence 
as the source of the being of things. True, this principle is 
assumed by Heidegger just as it was in traditional metaphysics 
to be a principle of the being of things, but the point is that 
Heidegger’s distinction between Being and things has com- 
pletely ruled out the fundamental reference of this principle to 
the real relations among things. If Heidegger’s intent, after 
all, had been to give a relevance to things and to recognize their 
independent structure, or their to be—as Langan calls it—then 
this principle would surely have offered him the best opportunity 
for showing, at least, how just such a principle could be applied 
to things considered as independent in their being and as 
possessing an intrinsic structure and real causal dependence. 
This, however, Heidegger did not do. In dealing with this 
principle, Heidegger has remained consistent with his general 
position that the being of things is not inherent in things but 
is an outcome of man’s projective activity and its transcendence. 

Now in so criticizing Langan’s interpretation of Heidegger’s 
philosophy I do not mean to deny that there has been a develop- 
ment in Heidegger’s thinking, so far as his quest for Being is 


concerned. Rather what I have in mind is merely to indicate 
how difficult it is to agree that this development moved in the 
direction of an emphasis upon things and their relevance. If 
this development did oceur along the line indicated by Langan, 
and if Heidegger’s thinking, even as early as Vom Wesen des 
Grundes, where he treats of Leibniz’ principle of sufficient 
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reason, began to be directed toward a consideration of things, 
then we might expect that in Heidegger’s later writings there 
would be even stronger indications of the realistic bent of his 
thinking. Unfortunately, Heidegger’s recently published book, 
Der Satz des Grundes, quite confounds any such expectation.” 

This work deals with the same topic as that of Vom Wesen 
des Grundes, viz., Leibniz’ principle of sufficient reason. How- 
ever, Heidegger’s analysis of this principle shows the same 
lack of concern with things, as we have seen to be the case in 
Heidegger’s early analysis of this principle. He does admit 
that this principle in its usual sense refers to things and their 
causal connections, but he adds that this reference to things 
does not give us the real meaning of this principle. 


The principle of sufficient reason—so writes Heidegger—understood 
in its usual sense, is not a statement about sufficient reason, but about 
things, insofar as things are.’° 


And in Heidegger’s eyes, the trouble with this is that no 
matter how far we go in providing the reason of a thing in 
terms of another thing, we never can get at the essence of 
sufficient reason, simply because in such an explanation we move 
in the sphere of things and not in that of Being. In order to 
grasp the essence of this principle, we must make a leap 
(Sprung) from the sphere of things into the sphere of Being, 
as appears from the following passage. 


The leap is a leap from the principle of sufficient reason as a 
principle dealing with things to the principle as a pronouncement 
dealing with Being as Being. This leap crosses the sphere between 
things and Being.*® 


Accordingly, in spite of the possible differences one may find 
between Heidegger’s early and later notion of Being, it is still 


14 (Pfullingen, 1957). 
16 Ibid., p. 82. All translations of this work are mine. 
1* Thid., p. 134. 
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the case that his attitude would appear to remain quite un- 
changed as regards the irrelevance of things for an understand- 
ing of the principle of sufficient reason. In both periods of his 
thinking the ultimate meaning of this principle is not to be 
derived from any reference which the principle might seem to 
have to things. 

At the end of this attempt to evidence the irrelevance of 
things in Heidegger’s philosophy of Being, it might be well to 
indicate briefly some motives which led Heidegger to consider 
things as deprived of any inherent or independent being. Ac- 
cording to Heidegger, the whole of modern philosophy conceives 
things in terms of representations or “ objects.” From Des- 
cartes on, things are reduced to their being posited by and 
in front of the subject (Vor-stellungen, Gegen-stande). The 
cause of this reduction, Heidegger feels, was none other than 
simply the quest for certitude. Since for the modern mind 
there is no certainty unless objects are adapted to mathematical 
precision and technical manipulation, things taken as repre- 
sentations or objects come to be actually reduced to determinate 
units about which a proper calculation is possible. In other 
words, the modern mind, preoccupied with certainty, has pro- 
jected upon things a peculiar sort of being; being of things 
is identical with the caleulability of our representations. At 
the same time, since nothing short of a total survey of our 
representations can satisfy our need for certainty, calculation 
demands that an absolute cause and ground be posited as the 
basic requirement for the completeness of our representations. 
Now, according to Heidegger, Leibniz’ principle of sufficient 
reason is nothing else but an expression of this hidden need 
for certainty and for a complete account of our representations. 
Even God is but a final step in this process of calculation, 
insofar as such calculation is regulated by the principle of 
sufficient reason. 
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The ratio sufficiens, a genuine and only sufficient reason, summa ratio, 
the highest calculability for the thoroughly calculable universe, for the 
calculus of the universe, is Deus, God.*? 


And so from this short survey of what is Heidegger’s standard 
interpretation of the meaning of things in modern philosophy, 
I hope that I may have been able to show why it is that he 
does not rely upon things in his analysis of sufficient reason. 
He does not rely upon them, simply because things for him 
lack inherent being. True, sufficient reason is an expression of 
the being of things, but since their being is a project of man’s 
historical attitude, the source and the ultimate meaning of their 
being must be sought not in things but in man’s being. Not 
things and their supposed independent structure and real re- 
lationship, but man’s being in its reference to Being is the 
ground of the principle of sufficient reason. This was Heideg- 
ger’s doctrine as expounded in his early work, Vom Wesen des 
Grundes, and likewise in his later book, Der Satz des Grundes. 
In both these works Heidegger has disregarded the relevance 
of things in his analysis of the principle of sufficient reason; 
and in both cases, the reason for Heidegger’s disregard of 
things is based on the assumption that things lack any inherent 
being, the sphere of things and the sphere of Being constituting 
two distinct spheres. | 

Having now suggested how I think Langan’s interpretation 
of Heidegger is mistaken, it is only fair if by way of conclusion, 
I honestly recognize an exceedingly vexing question that im- 
mediately presents itself in regard to Heidegger’s philosophy 
the minute one rejects the sort of interpretation which Langan 
proposes. That question is: granting that Heidegger’s quest 
for Being neither started from, nor developed in the direction 
of things and their transcendence, then what is the ultimate 
meaning of Being for Heidegger? I believe there is an answer 


Ibid., p. 169. 
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to this question, and I believe that Langan himself has hinted 
at what it might be, even though, if I mistake not, it represents 
a rather different line of interpretation from that to which 
Langan is primarily partial. In Langan’s words: 


. another current of Heidegger’s thought manifests a conception 
of being as a general form, vague as the Plotinian One, as indefinite as 
the Platonic Good, a kind of Great Light which spreads its illumination 
over the things that are and, while being none of them, while being 
no-thing, while, properly speaking, not being at all... (pp. 53-54). 


However, to exploit this hint as to where the novelty of 
Heidegger’s quest of Being lies would require another paper. 


Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 


St. Thomas, Capreolus, Cajetan and the 
Created Person * 


by James B. Reichmann, S.J. 


A ue G TO CAJETAN, the person is formally con- 
stituted by a positive something. What is this positive 
something? Cajetan says that it is not the individuated nature, 
nor the individuating principles in material beings, nor the act 
of existence, but rather what he has chosen to call a “ mode.”’ 
This mode is defined as:. “‘ terminus ultimus, ac ut ste purus, 


naturae substantiae.”’ 


In explaining this definition Cajetan 
remarks that the word purus is not really essential to it, but 
that he has added it for the benefit of the uninitiated (novittz), 
since term of its very nature must be purus, that is, bespeaking 
nothing but termination. 

Cajetan conceives of the mode, at least in material beings, 
as something of a medium between the individuated nature and 
the act of existence. It is wholly of the essential order for it 
is the termination of the already individuated nature. It does 
not, however, add new actuality to the substance for this would 
place it in the category either of substance or accident. Its 
function is merely to terminate individuated substance and face 
it towards the act of existence. Of itself it is not existential, 
but should be considered as reductively substantial. The fol- 
lowing passage sums up his position: 

Est igitur personalitas realitas constitutiva personae ut sic. Et ideo 


ad eam consequuntur negationes; ac repugnantiae ad esse quo et esse 
partem; et capacitates ad personales realitates, ut sunt actus essendi, 


* EpiTor’s NOTE: This is the continuation of the article begun in the 
January issue, THE NEw ScCHOLASTICISM, XXXIII (1959) 1-31. 
** In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. X. 
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et filiatio . . . Est autem huiusmodi realitas in genere substantiae re- 
ductivae, sicut reliquae realitates constitutivae substantiarum ut ra- 
tionale et huiusmodi, quamvis non sit differentia proprie loquendo; sed 
est terminus ultimus, ac ut sic purus, naturae substantiae.* 


Consequently, for Cajetan the supposit pertains wholly to the 
essential order, for it brings completion to the individuated 
nature. Is the difference between the individuated nature and 
the supposit real? Cajetan replies in the affirmative, denying 
at the same time that the difference is owing to connotation. 
It is intrinsic and real. 


Et praeterea non potest reduci (haee differentia inter personam et 
naturam) ad differentiam secundum modos intelligendi aut significand; 
nec ad differentiam secundum extra connotata, quaecumque sint illa: 
quoniam haec differentia praevenit omnia extrinseca et modos intelli- 
gendi et significandi.°° 


What part does the act of existence play in the theory of 
Cajetan? It is termed a realitas personalis, but is conceived of 
as following upon the person somewhat as proper accident fol- 
lows upon substance.” 

A person is, then, nothing more than the individuated nature 
completely terminated. This is Cajetan’s explicit teaching, for 
he says plainly: “... quod probatur ex hoe quod naturam 
personari, est naturam terminari, et personare est terminare 
naturam. ... Est igitur personalitas terminus ultimus na- 
turae.” °° The positive something which person adds to nature 
is not esse for Cajetan, but terminus ultimus naturae. 

Cajetan’s theory of the created person is not without its 
difficulties. Let us consider some of them. : 


Ibid. 

°° In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. VI. 

*.“ Est igitur personalitas realitas constitutiva personae ut sic: Et ideo 
ad eam consequuntur negationes, ac repugnantiae ad esse quo et esse 
partem; et capacitates ad personales realitates, ut sunt actus essendi, et 
flliatio. .. .” In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. X. 

Tbid. 
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First it can be noted that Cajetan does not consider the 
individuated human nature proximately ordered to its own act 
of existence. It only becomes so with the advent of the mode. 
When we ask why, he replies by citing the oft quoted passage 
from the third part of the Summa of St. Thomas where it is 
stated that: “esse consequitur naturam non sicut habentem 
esse, sed qua aliquid est ; personam autem, sive, hypostasim sicut 
habentem esse. . . .** Cajetan interprets this passage to mean 
that the individuated nature is that qua aliquid est, and the sup- 
posit is that which has existence. But if this is true, he argues, 
there must be some reality lying midway, so to speak, between 
the individuated nature and the act of existence which serves 
to distinguish the supposit from the individuated nature. 


. oportet dicere quod aliqua realis differentia sit inter hanc hu- 
manitatem et hunc hominem, ita quod reale includat hic homo quod non 
includat haec humanitas, qua realitate hic homo habeat quod sit suscepti- 
vum tam actus essendi quam filiationis realis, cujus realitatis defectu 
haec humanitas deficiat ab hoe quod est esse susceptivum per se primo 
actus essendi et filiationis temporalis.** 


Hence Cajetan clearly holds that the individuated nature is 
not de se ordered to existence. It lacks yet another positive 
reality before it is rendered proximately capable of receiving 
its own act of existence. This positive reality or substantial 
mode is, then, that which formally constitutes the individuated 
nature a person. As has been already pointed out, this differ- 
ence for Cajetan is not reducible to a mere manner of speaking 
nor to secundum extra connotata, whatever they might be, for 
this difference . . . praevenit omnia extrinseca et modos in- 
telligendi et significandi.”” Whence Cajetan unhesitating con- 
cludes that the person adds a positive something to the indi- 


5° In Summa Theol., III, 17, 2 ad 1. 
5¢ In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. VI. 
Thid. 
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viduated nature, and that this reality is formally constitutive 
of the person.*® 

The difticulty seems to be, however, that his interpretation 
of the text of St. Thomas upon. which his theory rests is very 
much open to question. In stating that esse follows nature as 
that by which something is, and that it follows supposit as that 
which is, St. Thomas is referring not to the individuated but 
to the universal or common nature of material beings, which of 
course gives an entirely different meaning to his words. 

This can be evidenced by considering a parallel use of these 
same terms in the body of the very article from which the text 
is taken: 


Esse autem pertinet et ad naturam et ad hypostasim: ad hypostasim 
quidem sicut ad id quod habet esse; ad naturam autem sicut ad id quo 
aliquid habet esse. Natura autem significatur per modum formae, quae 
dicitur ens ex eo quod ea aliquid est; sicut albedine est aliquid album, 
et humanitate est aliquid homo,®* 


The term nature refers to the universal or common nature, 
and not to what Aristotle and St. Thomas sometimes call first 
substance or the individual nature. Consequently the term 
hypostasis or supposit in the passage Cajetan refers to does not 
add any real difference to the individual nature, for the term 
is used denominatively here and is actually identical with the 
individuated nature. When, therefore, St. Thomas declares 
that esse follows the nature as that by which something is, he 
is speaking about the common nature, e.g. humanity, by 
which something is man, but not this man.** When he says that 
esse follows the supposit as that which is he refers to the nature 


** Ergo personalitas huius hominis addit aliquam realitatem intrinsece 
constitutivam personae humanae, supra hance humanitatem. Ibid. 

5™ Summa Theol., 111, 17, 2. 

ss«* | . Sed hoc nomen humanitas significat eam, scil. essentiam hominis 
ut partem, nec continet in sua significatione nisi id quod est hominis 
inquantum homo, et praescindit omnem designationem materiae, unde de 
individuis hominis non praedicaretur.” De Ente et Essentia, c. 4. 
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with its individuating principles to which esse comes. In this 
passage, as in so many others which could be mentioned, St. 
Thomas is using the term supposit in the same sense he uses it 
in the Prima Pars, as well as in those passages where he declares 
that in simple beings the nature and supposit are the same. 

Thus, what the text Cajetan quotes really says is not that the 
individuated nature is not de se ordered to existence, but 
rather that the common nature is not so ordered. Having taken 
the term nature in this passage to mean tndividuated nature 
he has logically though mistakenly concluded that the indi- 
viduated nature is not of itself ordered to its own act of ex- 
istence. Hence Cajetan’s argument that the individuated 
nature requires an added reality by which it is ordered to or 
faced toward existence actually finds no support in this passage 
of St. Thomas where he says that “ Esse consequitur naturam 
non sicut habentem esse, sed qua aliquid est ; personam autem, 
sive hypostasim sicut habentem esse. . . .” 

As Cajetan himself admits the whole basis for his theory of 
the created person rests on this point. If the individuated 
nature is de se ordered to existence, there will be no need for 
the substantial mode whose primary function is to so terminate 
the individuated nature that it become proximately capable of 
receiving existence. 


Quoniam tota vis rationis consistit in hoe, quod constitutivum rei in 
hoe quod est esse per se primo susceptivum entitatis realis, oportet esse 
realitatem aliquam ; sed hic homo in hoc differt ab hoc humanitate, quod 
claudit in se aliquid quo est per se susceptivus aulicujus entitatis realis 
repugantis huic humanitati. .. .°° 


Cajetan juxtaposes the terms haec humanitas and hic homo 
and states explicitly that this hwmanity, which is clearly the 
individuated nature, does not include within itself that some- 
thing which this man does possess and which has rendered it 


*° In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. VI. 
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capable of receiving the act of existence. The reality by which 
the individuated nature differs from the supposit, hic homo, is 
the mode. 


Ergo personalitas huius hominis addit aliquam realitatem intrinsece 
constitutivam personae humanae, supra hane humanitatem.® 


Cajetan’s contention that the individuated nature is not de se 
ordered to its own act of existence surely finds no explicit 
support from St. Thomas. Quite the contrary, for the Angelic 
Doctor’s treatment of the relation obtaining between the singu- 
lar nature and the act of existence always supposes that such a 
nature is of itself proximately disposed to receive per se 
existence. It is ordered to existence as potency is ordered 
to act. 

Cajetan himself will testify that some Thomists did not 
accept his stand on this point, although he hurriedly brushes 
aside their opposition by referring once more to the passage in 
the seventeenth question of the 7’ertia Pars which we recently 
considered.” 

He finds the real proof for his position, however, in the fact 
that the human nature of Christ, which is absolutely perfect 
in its own order as well as complete in every way, can lack the 
reality he refers to as a substantial mode, which, in one instance 
at least, he declares to be “. . . a perfection or complement of 
an effect naturally following the effect of which it is a comple- 
ment.” *? It would certainly appear that individuation of itself 
includes the complete and actual termination of the nature. 


*° Tbid. 

*.“*Haec autem ratio videtur convincere intellectum bene dispositum, 
stantibus fundamentis. De quibus scito quod, quamvis Thomistae aliqui 
videantur negare fundamentum hoe quantum ad per se primo subiectum 
actus essendi (quorum phantasia in q. XVII ostendetur aliena a doctrina 
Auctoris). ...” In Summa Theol., 4, 2, par. VII. 

ez |. per modum naturalis sequelae personalitas adest naturae sicut 
perfectio seu complementum effectus naturaliter sequitur effectum cujus 
est complementum.” IJbid., par. XXVIII. 
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But, if it does, then according to the theory of the mode, the 
nature of Christ would be a human person. 

This is clearly Capreolus’ understanding of this point also, 
for in discussing why the human nature of Christ is not a person 
he emphasizes that the essential principles do not place determi- 
nation on the esse which actuates them. Since this is so, he 
argues, the human nature hardly acquires anything when it is 
actuated for it already, according to a priority of nature, not 
time, is in the most proximate potency as an individuated 
nature to its own act of existence. So much so, Capreolus con- 
tinues, that unless the human nature of Christ had been im- 
mediately actuated by the divine esse, it would have had an act 
of existence wholly proportioned to and determined by itself. 

In this regard Capreolus is merely restating what St. Thomas 
has already said. St. Thomas clearly holds that no perfection 
owing to the human nature of Christ is lacking to it. It is not 
a human person because it is united to a divine person.“ Fur- 
thermore, he explicitly teaches that, had the human nature of 
Christ not been assumed by a divine person, it would have had 
its own proper personality.” 

Another inconsistency which appears in Cajetan’s treatment 
of the problem of the created person, is his view concerning the 

**7“ Numquam enim est vera generatio propter solam acquisitionem novi 
esse actualis existentiae, nisi illa acquisitio fiat propter acquisitionem 
alicujus principii essendi, potissime propter formam: quia quod sic acquirit 


esse sine alteratione prima, quasi nihil novum acquirit, cum illud prius 
habeat in potentia summe prorima; quia prius habuisset esse, quod modo 


habet, nisi principium essendi habuisset impedimentum .. .” Jn ITI Sent., 
d. 6, 1, 3 ad arg. 3, vol. V., p. 120, col. 2. 
oo. . . naturae assumptae non deest propria personalitas propter de- 


fectum alicujtis quod ad perfectionem humanae naturae pertinet, sed 
propter additionem alicujus quod est supra humanam naturam, quod est 
unio ad divinam personam.” Summa Theol., Ill, 4, 2 ad 2. 

65‘ Si enim humana natura non esset assumpta divina persona, natura 
humana propriam personalitatem haberet; et pro tanto dicitur persona 
consumpsisse personam, licet improprie, quia persona divina sua unione 
impedivit ne humana natura propriam personalitatem haberet.” Jbid., 
ad 3.; cf. also: Quaestio Unica De Unione Verbi Incarnati, 2 ad 10. 
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angelic supposit. He explicitly states that there is no intrinsic 
difference between the individuated nature and the supposit in 
simple beings. They differ, however, extrinsically. No men- 
tion is made of the mode here. The supposit differs from the 
angelic nature in so far as it extrinsically adds the reality of 
existence. 

In substantiis autem separatis aliis a prima suppositum differt a natura 
duobus modis tantum, scilicet extrinsece secundum rem, et secundum 
rationem. Nihil enim reale intrinseecum sibi includit suppositum in eis 
quod non includat natura, quia non individuatur per aliquod positivum 
contrahens naturam specificam, quod sit, velut differentia individualis 
supposito intrinseca, sicut est in substantiis materialibus. Sed quia in 
eis, ut patebit, existentia differt realiter a natura, quae primo, ut dictum 
est, est actus suppositi, ideo suppositum in eis differt extrinsece a 
natura: addit enim extrinsece realitatem existentiae,** 


In saying that there is no intrinsic difference secundum rem 
between the angelic supposit and nature, Cajetan is of course 
echoing the sentiments of St. Thomas.** Yet the extrinsic 
difference which Cajetan refers to does not occur in St. Thomas’ 
teaching. For St. Thomas this ‘ difference’ is not one secun- 
dum rem but a difference of reason only. “ Insofar,” he says, 
“‘ as we consider the angelic essence we refer to it as the nature; 
insofar as this nature, which is de se individuated, is subsistent, 
we refer to it as a person.” In this sense, however, St. Thomas 
is speaking of the supposit denominatively. But, if for Cajetan 
this difference were one of reason only, then the angelic person 
would consist simply in the nature which is of itself indi- 
viduated. This he cannot do, however, and still remain faithful 
to St. Thomas’ contention that in simple beings the nature and 
supposit are not altogether the same. 

** In De Ente et Essentia, c. 5, par. 84. 

*7“In simplicibus autem non differt re persona et natura; quia natura 
non recipitur in aliqua materia, per quam individuetur, sed est per se 
subsistens. Tamen, inquantum considerantur essentialia rei, sic dicimus ibi 


naturam, inquantum autem invenitur ibi aliquid subsistens, dicimus ibi 
personam.” In III Sent., d. 5, 1, 3. 
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As has been seen, for Cajetan the human nature of Christ 
is not a person because it lacks the mode which terminates the 
nature. No mention is made here of any extrinsic difference 
secundum rem between the individuated nature and the sup- 
posit. The difference for Cajetan is rather one which is 
intrinsic. The formal reason why the nature of Christ is not 
a human person is because it is not completely terminated in the 
order of essence. 

It would appear, then, that the conclusion is justified that the 
substantial mode is only necessary to complete the nature of 
material beings, and that it serves no real purpose in the simple 
or immaterial beings. In simple beings the difference between 
individuated nature and supposit is one which is extrinsic only; 
in material beings it is intrinsic secundum rem. 

Is, then, the statement Cajetan makes in which he says: (the 
difference between singular nature and supposit) “ non potest 
reduci ad differentiam secundum modos intelligendi aut signifi- 
candi, nec ad differentiam secundum extra connotata, quae- 
cumque sint illa: quontam haec differentia praevenit omnia 
extrinseca et modos intelligendi et significandi,® to be referred 
only to material beings? It would appear so, since he explicitly 
states that in simple beings the singular nature and supposit 
differ only extrinsically. 

Not only does such a theory appear to be inconsistent in that 
the solution to the problem of supposit is essentially different 
as regards simple and material beings, but it also appears to 
involve another difficulty no less serious which we shall presently 
consider. 

As mentioned, the angelic nature differs from the angelic 
supposit extrinsically according to Cajetan’s view. If this 
difference is real and not one of reason only, what is its basis ? 
How can something which is extrinsic to supposit be that which 


** In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. VI. 
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differentiates it from the nature? Again, if there is no intrinsic 
difference between the angelic nature and supposit, it would 
seem necessary to conclude that such a nature is de se incom- 
municable, and that, therefore, it could never be assumed by 
another supposit. Yet such a supposition is at variance with 
the explicit teaching of St. Thomas who admits the possibility 
of an angelic nature being assumed without in any way destroy- 
ing any of the perfection proper to it. 

. . » quidam dicunt angelum non esse assumptibilem quia a principio 
suae creationis est in sua personalitate perfectus, cum non subjaceat 
generationi et corruptioni; unde non possit in unitatem divinae per- 
sonaeé assumi, nisi ejus personalitas destrueretur, quod neque convenit 
incorruptibilitati naturae ejus neque bonitati assumentis; ad quam non 
pertinet quod aliquid perfectionis in creatura assumpta corrumpat. Sed 
non videtur excludere totaliter congruitatem assumptionis angelicae 
naturae. Potest enim Deus producendo novam -angelicam naturam 
copulare eam sibi in unitate personae; et sic nihil praeezistens ibi cor- 
rum peretur.®® 


It does seem that logically at least Cajetan’s position involves 
the same line of reasoning taken by those of whom St. Thomas 
speaks in the foregoing passage. If there is no intrinsic 
difference between the angelic nature and supposit, then it 
surely seems that wherever there is an angelic nature there 
must also be an angelic person. Yet St. Thomas admits the 
possibility of an angelic nature without its own personality 
being assumed by God. And if one replies that such a nature 
is not a person because it does not subsist in itself, the question 
then arises as to the legitimacy of identifying the angelic nature 
and supposit as regards all that constitute it intrinsically. Here 
is an angelic nature which is not a person. There must, there- 
fore, be something lacking to it which prevents it from being a 
person. That positive reality which for Cajetan prevents the 
human nature of Christ from being a person is the substantial 


** In Summa Theol., III, 4, 1 ad 3. 
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mode. There can be no question of such a mode here which is 
intrinsic to the supposit, and this Cajetan clearly recognizes. 
Unless one concedes that the act of existence is intrinsic to the 
supposit, although not of its substantial ratio, there appears no 
way out of this dilemma. In this case the angelic nature which 
has been assumed would not be a person because it lacks the 
totality supposit adds to the individuated nature. namely its own — 
per se act of existence. 

In his article on “ Created Personality ” Fr. Mullaney’s treat- 
ment of the angelic supposit is brief indeed. Aware that 
Cajetan speaks differently of the material and angelic supposit, 
Fr. Mullaney attempts to reconcile Cajetan’s teaching on this 
point by positing an angelic mode. ‘“ The human mode is the 
term, the limit (as Cajetan describes it) of essential principles 
really distinct from one another; it is the mode of totality as 
such. The angelic mode is not, for the angel’s nature, ordained 
to existence, is not a totum constituted of essential parts.” *° 

The main difficulty with positing an angelic mode is that 
Cajetan makes no mention of it. In addition, if the human or 
material and angelic modes are truly analogical terms and not 
equivocal, then it would surely seem that both must be intrinsic 
to the supposit. Further, if they are both real and not merely 
entia rationis, then they add something positive to the indi- 
viduated nature. But this is not admitted by Cajetan, who 
expressly states that the nature and supposit in angels are 
intrinsically one. 

At any rate, this much appears certain, Cajetan does not 
explicitly teach that there is such a positive reality as an angelic 
mode, he merely says that in simple beings the nature and 
supposit differ extrinsically. 

Hence, while Fr. Mullaney feels that the position of Cajetan 
regarding the created person “. . . gives a true insight into the 


1 Op. cit., p. 401. 
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understanding of St. Thomas, an insight which avoids the vast 
irreverence of accusing St. Thomas of stupid contradictions and 
the vast inconvenience of having to “ explain away” some of 
his statements,” "* none the less it is difficult, in the light of the 
foregoing, to see where Cajetan has contributed a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of supposit. 

Rather, it appears that Cajetan’s theory does not provide a 
workable synthesis of St. Thomas’ teaching on the created sup- 
posit. The theory of Capreolus, on the other hand, far from 
attributing contradiction to St. Thomas’ views, would seem to 
reconcile them very nicely. The problem of created supposit is 
fundamentally the same for Capreolus both as regards material 
and immaterial beings. The ultimate reason why no created, 
singular nature, whether human or angelic, is not a person is 
because it positively lacks that which completes the person in 
every order, the last and most perfect actuality, the act of per se 
existence. 

The real key to an understanding of St. Thomas’ teaching 
on the created person seems to lie in the insight supplied us by 
Capreolus when he distinguishes between the supposit denomi- 
natively and formally considered. Keeping this distinction in 
mind one is able to appreciate the workable synthesis St. Thomas 
has given to the problem of created supposit. In those texts 
where St. Thomas identifies the supposit with the individuated 
nature, whether material or immaterial, he is speaking of the 
supposit wholly from the side of essence. There is, he is saying, 
nothing essential which person adds to singular nature, and 
hence the two are the same, i.e., properly speaking there is 
no ‘ difference’ between them. Where, however, he states that 
the supposit even in simple beings is not altogether one with the 
singular nature, he is not denying what he has said elsewhere, 
that there is no essential difference between them, but is affirm- 


" Ibid., p. 399. 
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ing the profound truth that the supposit also includes every- 
thing within the being and hence also the act of existence. Yet, 
since this reality does not alter the supposit essentially, the 
supposit and singular nature can truly be said to be one, inas- 
much as there is no essential difference between them. The act 
of existence is not an essential principle, and hence does not 
exert formal or material causality. It gives actuality to the 
potency proximately disposed to be what it is, i. e., to the indi- 
viduated nature. It does not limit; it gives being. | 

All of which is admirably summed up by St. Thomas in a 
passage from his commentary on the third book of the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard. There he says that the ratio of the person 
implies two things: 1) that the person be something distinct 
and subsistent; and 2) that it include everything which is 
within the being. The nature, however, includes only those 
principles which are essential.” 

Next he says that in simple beings the nature and person do 
not differ really because the nature is not received in matter 
through which it is individuated. The whole ratio, then, for a 
distinction secundum rem between the nature and supposit in 
material beings is that the nature is received and individuated 
by matter. From this it is abundantly clear that the nature 
St. Thomas refers to is the common or universal nature, viz., 
that nature which now is individuated but which is considered 
in its essentials as abstracted from all individuation.” 

Consequently, when St. Thomas says in the third part of the 


72“ Est ergo ratio personae quod sit subsistens distinctum, et omnia 
comprehendens quae in re sunt; natura autem essentialia tantum compre- 
hendit.” d. 5, 1, 3, sol. 

“Tn simplicibus autem non differt re natura et persona, quia natura 
non recipitur in aliqua materia per quam individuetur sed est per se sub- 
sistens: ...” Ibid. Cf. also De Ente et Essentia, c. 4, where the term 
natura is used in the same sense; “. . . praescindit omnem designationem 
materiae ...” ; also, Summa Theol., III, 17, 2. Clearly this is the common 
or universal nature, and not the individuated or singular nature to which 
reference is made. 
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Summa that esse follows nature as that by which the being has 
existence, and follows the supposit as that which has existence, 
all he means to say is that the type of existence the being has, 
whether human, vegetative, non-living, ete., is determined by the 
nature, common not singular, of that being; while that to which 
the act of existence comes is that same nature which has been 
individuated. Denominatively speaking that which the supposit 
ts is merely that same individuated nature. Since, then, in 
simple beings the nature is de se individuated, there is no dis- 
tinction secundum rem, i. e., quidditatively or essentially, be- 
tween the angelic nature and supposit. The supposit actually 
adds existence to the simple nature but this does not differentiate 
the two secundum rem, essentially, so that the two statements 
truly do not contradict but rather marvellously complement each 
other; viz.: the supposit and individuated nature do not differ 
secundum rem, and, the supposit and individuated nature are 
not altogether the same (omnino idem). 

Before our study of the created supposit can he concluded, one 
final consideration remains. Does Cajetan’s mode find any real 
basis in the writings of St. Thomas? 

Ordinarily those defending Cajetan’s position grant that St. 
Thomas never did speak explicitly about the mode as Cajetan 
understands it. Thus Fr. Maquart, in his treatise on philoso- 
phy, for example, states that while St. Thomas did not explicitly 
posit Cajetan’s mode as that which formally renders the indi- 
viduated nature absolutely incommunicable, Cajetan’s teaching 
is none the less the logical development of and complement to the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor." 

Although the position of Fr. Maquart and that of Fr. Mul- 
laney appear to be identical in that both actually consider 
Cajetan’s mode to be nothing more than a ‘ transcendental rela- 
tion,’ so that Maquart defines the person as the ‘ singular nature 


™* Maquart, Elementa Philosophiae, III, p. 160 ff. 
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transcendentally related to its own act of existence,’ ** none the 
less there is a sharp difference of opinion regarding the ex- 
plicitness of this theory in St. Thomas. 

Fr. Mullaney’s view is that “St. Thomas expressly teaches 
the reality of substantial modes.” ** He feels also that the 
accusation which is sometimes made that “. . . ‘ substantial 
modes ’ make their coy appearance in philosophical thought with 
him (Cajetan), ... rests upon unfamiliarity with the doctrine 
of St. Thomas and unfamiliarity with the meaning of 
modality.” ™ 

To establish his point Fr. Mullaney cites several passages 
which he feels demonstrate effectively (“‘ St. Thomas’ position 
is beyond dispute ’’),"* that the mode of Cajetan was first con- 
ceived by St. Thomas himself. A closer scrutiny of these texts, 
however, would seem to reveal that, while St. Thomas does of 
course use the term ‘ mode,’ he employs it in a quite different 
sense than does Cajetan. 

One passage, for example, which has been cited is taken from 
the De Veritate. The text quoted is: “ Wherever there is any- 
thing received, there must be a mode, since what is received is 
limited according to the recipient.” ** After citing other pas- 
sages similar to these, F'r. Mullaney concludes: “ Modality then. 
is verified of all created forms, it is found in all created being. 
It is the limitation of that created being, limitation on its formal 
principle.” *° 

A seeming inconsistency which appears straightway in at- 
tributing this view even to Cajetan is that Cajetan makes no 
explicit mention of a mode in angelic beings as has already been 
noted. But St. Thomas has said that “ wherever there is any- 
thing received there must be a mode.”’ Hence it would follow, 
if Fr. Mullaney’s logic holds, since the angelic act of existence 


"6 Ibid., p. 159. "8 Ibid. 
16 Op. cit., p. 392. ™ XXI, 6, ad 5. 
1 Op. cit., p. 393. °° Op. cit., pp. 393-4. 
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has been received by the singular nature, that there must be 
mode in the angel also, and a mode which is very similar to the 
mode in material beings. 

Concerning this mode Cajetan is silent. In order to see 
clearly that St. Thomas does not have in mind what Cajetan 
later came to refer to as mode in treating of the problem of the 
human person, it is necessary to examine the context in which 
the passage cited is found. 

In answering the sixth objection to the same article in which 
the text referred to occurs, St. Thomas says that it would not 
be possible for God to cause a being which did not have mode, 
species, and order, any more than it would be possible for Him 
to cause a man who was not a rational animal, since the three 
constitute the ratio of the good.** This means, it appears, that 
the nature which is actuated by the act of existence and which 
imposes limitation upon it, determining it to be ‘this’ act of 
existence, must first, according to a certain priority of nature, 
possess actually the determination which it is to communicate. 
This determination, furthermore, demands mode, species and 
order. The determination is called species insofar as it is a 
limitation of essence; insofar as it looks to the act of existence, 
it is called mode, and to the extent that it is perfective of the 
entire being, it is called order. All St. Thomas says here is 
that, since created beings are not their own esse, that esse must 
be received, which demands that that which receives it must 
first be determined, for in and of itself esse does not have 
determination.** If the esse is to be singularized, that which 
receives it, the individuated nature, must first be fully singular. 


s1. |. cum in istis tribus ratio boni constituitur, non potuit a Deo 
fieri quod aliquid esset bonum non habens modum, speciem et ordinem; 
sicut ab eo fieri non potuit quod aliquid esset homo qui non esset animal 
rationale. De Ver., XXI, 6 ad 6. 

**“ Cum autem creaturae non sint suum esse, oportet quod habeant 
esse receptum; et per hoe eorum esse est finitum et terminatum per 
mensuram eius in quo recipitur.” De. Ver., XXI, 6. 
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The determination of the nature prior to its actuation is thus an 
absolute and necessary condition in all beings whose essence and 
existence are distinct, and the nature which has this determina- 
tion is said to have mode. It is clear, then, why St. Thomas 
says that even God would be unable to cause a being which did 
not have mode. Under such a supposition the being would not 
be singular either in the order of nature or existence, since all 
existential singularity is communicated to it from the side of 
essence. 

What St. Thomas considers absolutely contradictory, Cajetan 
seems to find possible, for he grants that perhaps God could 
conserve an individuated nature in being without its own proper 
personality (mode) provided that God would miraculously actu- 
ate it by its own proper act of existence.** Here then would be 
an individuated nature actually existing, though miraculously, 
without its mode, for Cajetan maintains that personality is 
formally constituted by the mode which terminates the singular 
nature. Since, for Cajetan, the mode is necessary in material 
beings to face the singular nature toward existence, it is hard 
to see how God could supply the subjective determination the 
mode would normally exercise on the act of existence while at 
the same time that act of existence would be considered proper 
to this nature. 

At any rate, since St. Thomas cannot conceive of a singular 
nature without mode, while Cajetan can, the conclusion does 
seem justified that in using these two terms they are not speak- 
ing about the same reality. While St. Thomas does use the 
word “ mode,” it does not signify for him, as it does for Cajetan, 
a positive reality terminating the singular nature and distinct 
from it. It is merely the singular nature as determined and 

ss“ Si vero sit sermo de potentia divina, fateor nullam me video im- 
possibilitatis rationem quare non possit Deus naturam absque omni per- 
sonalitate conservare; cum actu tamen essendi miraculose consequente 


absque personalitate, quae est proprium illius.” Jn Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, 
par. XVIII. 
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facing toward existence. It is inseparable from the same singu- 
lar nature, for even God cannot cause a particular nature which 
lacks this mode of determination. To be singular and to have 
mode are for St. Thomas equivalent expressions. 

Hence, to take the example of the human nature of Christ 
once more, this singular nature which is fully perfect in its own 
order, has, for that very reason, mode. True, it is not exercising 
determination on the divine esse which actualizes the complete 
nature, but none the less it has mode, for it is fully singular 
and perfect in its own order. Indeed, so much so, that St. 
Thomas teaches that were the Word to cease communicating 
Its actuality to it, the singular nature of Christ would at that 
very moment become a human person, for it would then be sub- 
sisting in its own right.” 

The way Cajetan understands mode, however, renders it 
utterly impossible for him to grant that the human nature of 
Christ has mode, for if it did, it would tpso facto be a person. 

It can be observed also, and this point seems conclusive, that 
in none of the passages where St. Thomas treats of the problem 
of supposit does he mention mode even obliquely. Much less 
does he propose that that positive reality, which prevents the 
individuated natures of created beings from being identified 
with supposit in every way, is mode. Had he been able to say 
that the human nature of Christ is not a person simply because 
it does not have mode, it is reasonable to conclude that he would 
have done so. Yet he does not, and the interpretation we have 
given to the significance of the term mode in St. Thomas indi- 
cates clearly why. Mode is something possessed necessarily by 
all singular natures. Simply because that determination is not, 
in a given instance, communicated to the act of existence 
actualizing the nature, does not deprive the nature of its own 
determination. Rather does it indicate that the act of existence 
in question has not received it. The divine esse can actuate a 


*% Cf. Summa Theol., III, 4, 2 ad 3. 
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singular human nature without being determined by it, but a 
nature cannot be actualized by the divine esse unless it is singu- 
lar and has mode. 

Hence the distinction between ‘ aptitudinal’ and ‘ actual’ 
mode which some employ, is to be rejected insofar as it refers 
exclusively to the essential order. The singular nature of Christ 
has actual mode in the sense in which St. Thomas employs the 
term, though it is only potentially determining the divine act of 
existence which it does not actually possess as its own. Fr. Mul- 
laney has sought to avoid the difficulty by asserting that the 
singular nature has mode actually only when it is under its own 
act of existence. Hence the nature of Christ would not have 
mode, since it exists by the esse of the Word. It would, how- 
ever, have mode aptitudinally.*° This is to overlook the fact 
that according to a priority of nature the essence must have 
determination actually before this can be communicated to the 
act of existence, which in no way exercises formal or materia 
determination. To maintain otherwise is, indirectly at least, 
to hold that esse itself gives mode to the essence, which could pot 
be true in view of the implicit premise that in created beings 
esse and essence are distinct. As St. Thomas has said, just as 
God could not cause a man who was not a rational animal, so 
neither could He cause anything whatsoever which did not have 
mode,** for mode pertains directly to the essential principles 
not to the act of existence.** 

As mentioned earlier St. Thomas never did make use of the 
term “mode” in referring to the problem of supposit. The 
same is true of Capreolus. Though the latter devoted abundant 
space to this problem in his commentary on the Sentences of 
St. Thomas, there is no evidence, to this writer’s knowledge, that 
he employed the term “mode” in this connection. That 


8° Op. cit., p. 359. 
** De Ver., XXI, 6 ad 6. 
** In I Sent., d. 3, 2, 2. 
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Capreolus and Cajetan did not resolve the problem of supposit 
in the same way seems a conclusion which the evidence amply 
justifies. In fact, it even seems to have been admitted by 
Cajetan himself, for, in cataloging the various opinions that had 
been proposed regarding the solution of this problem, Cajetan 
lists in fifth place the following, which he ascribes to Capreolus: 


Quinta opinio est quod suppositum differt a natura per unum connota- 
tum extrinsecum, scilicet actum essendi. Ponit enim haec opinio actum 
essendi non claudi in suppositi ratione (in quo differt a praecedente: 
et bene dicit in hoc) sed connotari per suppositum: quia esse est 
proprius actus suppositi ut quod est. Et haec est opinio Capreoli, in 
III Sent., d. 5, 3.°* 


This is the opinion, Cajetan testifies, which has been proposed 
by Capreolus. That it is not Cajetan’s is easily evinced from 
the fact that shortly afterwards he proposes his own solution 
involving the substantial mode. Never once does Cajetan state 
or suggest that his view is substantially the same as that of 
Capreolus. It will be well to note in passing that the opinion 
Cajetan attributes to Capreolus in the above passage applies to 
the supposit denominatively considered. A preceding opinion 
reported by Cajetan but not attributed to Capreolus, actually 
gives the position Capreolus has taken with regard to the sup- 
posit considered formally, viz.: “ Quarta opinio est quod sup- 
positum differt realiter a natura sicut totum a parte: quia dicit 
compositum ex natura et esse exsistentiae.” °° 

Cajetan’s theory of the created supposit leads him into yet 
another discrepancy with the teaching of St. Thomas. By stat- 
ing that absolute incommunicability comes to the supposit 
through the presence of the substantial mode which terminates 
the singular nature, he will necessarily conclude that the mode is 
more intimately related to the nature than is the per se act of 
existence. The reason for this conclusion is that, as Cajetan 


** In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2, par. III. 
8° Ibid. 
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himself states, the nature is personified before it has existence 
and consequently “.. . intimior est persona naturae quam 
exsistentia.” *° 

How different is St. Thomas’ teaching regarding the function 
of esse in created being! For him esse is the first and most 
intimate effect of all." It is even more intimate to the existing 
thing than are any of the principles of which the thing itself is 
constituted, or to which esse gives being.** Cajetan has indeed 
minimized unduly the function of the act of existence in con- 
tingent beings. 

Some defenders of Cajetan’s theory understand by his sub- 
stantial mode nothing more than a transcendental relation. This 
position has been defended by Fr. Maquart in his book Ele- 
menta Philosophiae.** Fr. Mullaney also has recourse to this 
view in an attempt to demonstrate that Capreolus, St. Thomas 
and Cajetan all taught the very same thing in connection with 
the created supposit. 

Since the inconsistencies which result in reducing the sub- 
stantial mode of Cajetan to a mere transcendental relation in 
material beings have already been pointed out, it will be un- 
necessary to recall them here. Yet it might be noted that it is 
very difficult to understand how a transcendental relation serves 
to satisfy the inquiry regarding the absolute incommunicability 
of being. All principles which are said to be transcendentally 
related, e. g., matter and form, are related by reason of what 
they are, so that they cannot be considered unrelated and still 
remain unchanged essentially. 

This would then seem to involve very grave problems regard- 


°° Aliud est quod, quia prius natura personatur quam existentiam 
propriam constituat, intimior est persona naturae quam exsistentia.” 
Op. cit., In IIT, 17, 2, par. XIII. 

"= “Tpsum enim esse est communissimus effectus primus et intimior 
omnibus aliis effectibis.” De Pot., III, 7, prope finem. 

Ibid. 

** Op. cit., p. 159. 
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ing the human nature of Christ, not to mention numerous 
others. Since this human nature is not a person, it will not be 
considered as related transcendentally to its own act of existence. 
Yet it is a complete nature which in turn is related to existence 
as potency to act. It is not actualized by an act of existence pro- 
portioned to it, but the human nature of Christ is none the less 
transcendentally related to a proportioned act of existence. If 
it were not, it could in no wise be in potency to existence, and 
could not have been actualized by the esse of the Word. And, 
what is equally significant, were it not so ordered, neither would 
the human nature of Christ subsist with its own act of existence 
immediately it were no longer actuated by the esse of the 
Word.** Under such an hypothesis the individuated nature 
of Christ would not of course change. The change would be 
wholly on the side of existence, for the created act of existence 
in which the nature would then subsist would be formally 
limited and determined by the singular nature. Commenting 
on this point St. Thomas emphasizes that, although the human 
nature of Christ of itself is ordered to its own proper act of 
existence,”* it is not in any way frustrated in its natural ten- 


*«“ Si tamen ponatur humanitas a divinitate separari, tunc humanitas 
suum esse habebit aliud ab esse divino; non enim impediebat qui 
haberet proprium esse, nisi hoc quod non erat per se subsistens, sicut si 
arca esset quoddam individuum naturale, ipsa tota non haberet nisi unum 
esse; quaelibet tamen partium ab arca separata haberet proprium esse.” 
Quodl., IX, 3. The same is also expressed in the Summa: “Si enim 
humana natura non esset assumpta divina persona, natura humana 
propriam personalitatem haberet.” III, 4, 2 ad 3. 

**In saying that the human nature of Christ (or of any individuated 
nature) is ordered to its own proper act of existence, we do not mean to 
imply that there is any question of a priority of time here, or that there 
are ‘ individualized’ acts of existence awaiting union with ‘ particularized ’ 
essences. 

The expression is intended to convey only that according to a priority of 
nature the individuated nature is ordered to be in a specifically and indi- 
vidually determined way. That the act of existence of any fully constituted 
being is this act is due to the singular and specific nature which it actuates 
and which in turn has given it this determination. 

Among other places St. Thomas has expressed this thought in the Tertia 
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dency, since the actuation it receives from the divine esse 
elevates it to a state far above the demands of its own natural 
principles. 

The same difficulty is experienced with simple beings if one 
reduces Cajetan’s mode to a mere transcendental relation. As 
we have seen previously, St. Thomas admits the possibility of 
an angelic nature’s being assumed by God and actuated by the 
divine esse. Yet the angelic nature is, St. Thomas says, a com- 
plete substance and proximately disposed to receive its own act 
of existence in such wise that in the order of nature it is in 
potency to one definite act of existence and one only.** Accord- 
ing to Cajetan, St. Thomas teaches a difference between the 
singular nature and supposit in creatures which is so great that 
the supposit is the first subject of the act of existence and the 
nature is not.*’ There is indeed a conflict here between St. 
Thomas’ position and that of Cajetan, for the latter admits of 


Pars where he says: “.. . ipsum esse est personae subsistentis secundum 
quod habet habitudinem ad talem naturam; cujus habitudinis causa est 
anima, inquantum perficit humanam naturam informando corpus.” III, 
17, 2, quoted by Capreolus in his Jn III Sent., d. 6, 1, 3 ad 7 arg. Scoti. 

That the individuated nature does not ‘ exist’ before the advent of the 
act of existence is clearly St. Thomas’ teaching also. Cf., for example, 
III, 33, 3, where he says: “ Proprie dicimus Deum factum hominem; non 
autem proprie dicimus quod homo factus sit Deus: quia scilicet Deus 
assumpsit sibi id quod est hominis; non autem praeexistit id quod est 
hominis, quasi per se subsistens, antequam a Verbo assumeretur. Si autem 
caro Christi fuisset concepta antequam susciperetur a Verbo, habuisset 
aliquando aliquam hypostasim praeter hypostasim Verbi Dei; quod est 
contra rationem incarnationis .. .” 

Commenting on these words Capreolus sums up as follows: “ Ex quibus 
patet quod erroneum est ponere naturam humanam, in aliquo signo, 
habuisse esse actualis existentiae ante sui assumptionem: quia tunc, pro 
illo signo, habuisset proprium suppositum; quia subsisteret, in illo signo, 
cum esset, et non in alio esset, sed per se esset.” Jbid. 

*°“In substantia autem intellectuali non est potentia ad non esse; 
manifestum est enim, ew dictis (c. 54) quod substantia completa est pro- 
prium susceptivum ipsius esse; Proprium autem susceptivum alicujus 
actus ita comparatur ut potentia ad actum illum, quod nullo modo est in 
potentia ad oppositum.” Sum. cont. Gent., II, 55, par. 4. 

*7“ Ex doctrina divi Thomae habetur inter naturam et suppositum in 
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an extrinsic difference only between the angelic nature and sup- 
posit. Yet, St. Thomas teaches that this same singular, angelic 
nature could be assumed by the Divine Word. Hence, unless 
the difference between the singular nature and supposit rests 
on a mere negation, as Scotus maintains and St. Thomas and 
Capreolus both deny, that difference must be more than a purely 
extrinsic one. For St. Thomas as well as for Capreolus, the 
supposit formally considered includes esse not in such wise that 
it is identified with or becomes part of its essence, but as the 
whole includes the part, although the act of existence does not 
so unite with the singular nature as to form a quaedam res tertta 
as St. Thomas carefully points out. Thus the attempt to reduce 
the substantial mode of Cajetan to a transcendental relation 
falls short of its aim. It is not, we think, the teaching of St. 
Thomas nor that of Capreolus, nor does it seem compatible with 
Cajetan’s own statements where he emphasizes that personality 
adds something positive to the singular nature. It is very 
doubtful whether a transcendental relation alone satisfies this 
requirement. 

The last consideration we wish to make before concluding this 
study of supposit- pertains to a conclusion Fr. Mullaney has 
drawn relative to the method of investigating the problem of 
created supposit. He has stated that the term “ person ” must 
be analogous when predicated of God, angels, and men, and with 
this premise all will surely agree. Asking what constitutes 
person in God, he replies: “ It is relation, relation as divinely 
subsistent.” °** Then he asks: “ What, then, should constitute 
created person? Again relation, else this word “ person” as 
said of God and creature is indeed equivocal, and does not name 
something which is proportionately the same in all the ana- 


creaturis talem tantamque esse differentiam ut suppositum sit primum 
subiectum actus essendi in rerum natura, natura non... .” In Summa 
Theol., III, 4, 2, par. VI. 

°° Op. cit., 400. 
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logates. Here then, in relation we have the common ratio which 
is designated by this word.” ” 

Curiously enough the argument which Father Mullaney has 
used to show that relation pertains to the common ratvo of the 
word “ person ” as said of God and creature is the very one an 
objector has used in the Prima Pars to prove that in God 
person cannot signify relation. Otherwise, the objector argues, 
“person ” would bear an equivocal meaning in God, in man, 
and in angels.*®° 

St. Thomas replies by stating that the different meaning 
of the less common term does not produce equivocation in the 
more common. “ Hence,” he says, “ it does not follow, although 
relation is contained in the signification of the divine person 
though not in the angelic or human, that person is thus predi- 
cated equivocally of all three.** 

These passages from the Angelic Doctor clearly show that 
his view on the created person, whether human or angelic, does 
not involve the notion of relation. Whence again the rather 
obvious conclusion that if Fr. Mullaney has accurately inter- 
preted the teaching of Cajetan on created person, then the 
latter’s view departs not a little from that of St. Thomas. 

Fr. Mullaney goes on to declare that “.. . the formal 
constituent of a Divine Person is relation, i. e. esse ad—but sub- 
sistent ; of created person, a transcendental relation, an absolute 
thing, implying infinitely less perfection.” *°* 

Ibid. 

100“ Persona in hominibus et angelis non significat relationem, sed 
aliquid absolutum. Si igitur in Deo significaret relationem, diceretur 
aequivoce de Deo et hominibus et angelis.” 29, 4, obj. 4. 

102 “ Dicendum quod diversa ratio minus communium non facit aequivoca- 
tionem in magis communi. Licet enim sit alia propria definitio equi et 
asini, tamen univocantur in nomine animalis, quia communis definitio 
animalis convenit utrique. Unde non sequitur quod, licet in significatione 
personae divinae contineatur relatio, non autem in significatione angelicae 
personae vel humanae, quod nomen personae aequivoce dicatur. Licet nec 


etiam dicatur univoce, cum nihil univoce de Deo dici possit et de creaturis 
| 192 Op. cit., 400. 
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Are these words to be accepted literally? If so, prescinding 
from other difficulties they might involve, how can they be 
squared with St. Thomas’ explicit teaching that even in God the 
formal signification of person is a “ subsistens distinctum? ” *” 

St. Thomas also adds that the formal signification of human 
person is the same, viz., subsistens distinctum.” ** 

St. Thomas then explains that, since in God there cannot be 
more than one absolute subsistens distinctum, the distinction of 
divine persons must be had through relation. However, he 
adds, relation in the divine person pertains only to the material 
signification of the term and not to the formal signification.*”° 

It can be noted also that St. Thomas emphasizes that the 
formal signification of the human person is aliquid distinctum 
subsistens, and that, because the human nature does not become 
aliquid individuatum save through individuated matter, this 
latter must be materially signified by the term person.*”* 

St. Thomas’ conclusion is that person as it is applied ana- 
logously to men, angels and the divine persons signifies an 
individual rational substance.**’ There is no mention whatever 
of relation as designating the common ratio of person; and 


joss. oportet quod persona divina significet subsistens distinctum 
in natura divina, sicut persona humana significat subsistens distinctum in 
natura humana; et haec est formalis significatio tam personae divinae 
quam personae humanae.” De Pot., IX, 4. 

296 Thid. 

106 Distinctum vero incommunicabile in natura divinia non potest esse 
nisi relatio; quia omne absolutum est commune et indistinctum in divinis. 
Relatio autem in Deo est idem secundum rem quod ejus essentia ... 
persona vero divina formali significatione significat distinctum subsistens 
in natura divina. Et quia hoc non potest esse nisi relatio vel relativum 
ideo materiali significatione significat relationem vel relativum.” De Pot., 
IX, 4. 

106“ Sed quia distinctum subsistens in natura humana non est nisi 
aliquid per individualem materiam individuatum et ab aliis diversum; 
ideo oportet quod hoe sit materialiter significatum, cum dicitur persona 
humana.” Ibid. 

107 “ Patet ergo quod persona communiter sumpta, significat substantiam 
individuam rationalis naturae ...” Ibid. 
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relation, even in divinis, is signified only materially by the 
term “ person.” The reason for this is that nothing absolute can 
be caused by something relative, since the relative has an esse 
debilissimum.*” 


Because the divine persons are distinct one from the other 
through relation, Fr. Mullaney has argued that, if the term 
person is to be applied analogously to creatures, the ratio must 
contain relation also. The method here employed of proceeding 
from God to creatures does not seem desirable, at least with 
regard to the problem of created personality, and it is not the 
approach St. Thomas has used. On the contrary it appears he 
considers it necessary to begin with man, for the definition he 
applies to God is one he has obtained from the created person 
as regards its formal signification.** Moreover, as mentioned . 
above, St. Thomas denies that the absolute can be caused by the 
relative. 

Our study, modest as it has been, of the teaching of St. 
Thomas, Capreolus and Cajetan on the created person, seems to 
justify the conclusion that St. Thomas and Capreolus held one 
position and Cajetan another. Even the terminology of Capre- 
olus is in almost every instance borrowed from St. Thomas, and 
that portion of his commentary, where he treats the problem of 
the created person, is heavily documented with lengthy quota- 
tions from the writings of the Angelic Doctor. 

In neither St. Thomas nor Capreolus is there any evidence 
that in writing on the problem of created person the terms 
“mode ” or “ transcendental relation ”’ were used. Nor is the 
difference one of terminology only, as we should like at least 


x06 |. . absolutum non causatur a relativo, quia relativum habet esse 
debilissimum.” De Ver., XXVII, 4, sed contra; cf. also In III Phys., 1. 

109“ Et quia sub substantia individua rationalis naturae continetur sub- 
stantia individua, id est incommunicabilis et ad aliis distincta, tam Dei 
quam hominis quam etiam Angeli oportet quod persona divina ae 
subsistens distinctum in natura divina; ...” De Pot., IX, 4. 
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to assume has been demonstrated with some clarity throughout 
this article. 

It might be asked how it was that Cajetan could have pro- 
posed a solution to this problem which differed from St. 
Thomas’ position. In the first place, it could be pointed out that 
the problem of created supposit is a difficult one; that even 
before Cajetan’s time, there had been five or six different 
‘ Thomistic ’ solutions offered, as he himself records in his com- 
mentary on the Summa. Then, too, as has already been pointed 
out, Cajetan’s interpretation of I/I, 17, 2, did not ease his 
problem. 

Moreover, perhaps one would not be too far wrong in con- 
jecturing that Cajetan’s great concern over the teaching of 
Scotus somewhat influenced his stand. Scotus had taught that 
ontological incommunicability rested merely on a negation; that 
there was actually nothing in the supposit which rendered it 
incommunicable. It was a supposit merely because it was a 
distinct substance which had not been assumed by another 
supposit. The human nature of Christ was not a person simply 
because it had been assumed. 

Cajetan saw clearly that if incommunicability were some- 
thing truly objective, there must be something positive in the 
incommunicable thing to account for it. Failing to understand, 
it seems, as Capreolus did not fail to understand, that esse could 
be the principle of incommunicability absolutely without preju- 
dicing the real distinction between essence and existence, 
Cajetan was forced to look elsewhere for this positive reality. 
The substantial mode offered the only alternative which freed 
him from his dilemma, and hence the modal theory of created 
personality appeared to him as sure as the premise it defended. 

None the less, it ought to be recognized that Cajetan’s theory 
of the created person has contributed greatly to our understand- 
ing both of the problem and the special difficulties attendant 
upon it. It has made it necessary to formulate the position of 
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St. Thomas with the greatest care and most exacting precision, 
and this is a contribution for which all can be grateful. 

Among St. Thomas’ commentators, however, it is to Capreolus 
that the greatest thanks are due. His teaching on the created 
person is ample illustration in itself of how deserving he is of 
the honor history has accorded him in bestowing on him the 
singular title of Princeps Thomistarum. 


Seattle University, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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LECTURES 


ILLANOVA University will inaugurate an annual lecture series 
in honor of St, Augustine to begin this spring. The general 
theme of the series, featuring both American and European scholars, 
will be “ St. Augustine and the Augustinian Tradition.” The inaugural 
lecture will be given by the Rev. Paul Henry, S.J., of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, currently visiting professor at Duke University. 
Loyola University and Mundelein College sponsored the Darwin 
Centennial Lectures during February and March. Lecturers and their 
topics were the Rev. Walter Ong, 8. J., “ The Impact of Evolution on 
the 20th Century”; Dr. Julian A, Pitt-Rivers, “The Evolution of 
Culture”; Dr. Orlando Park, “ The Darwin Theory and Contemporary 
Biology ”; and the Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J. “ Evolution and The 
Book of Genesis.” 


THe TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


The department of philosophy at Marquette University announces 
another in its bi-annual seminars on the teaching of philosophy. The 
dates for this year’s sessions are June 15-18. Successive days will be 
devoted to the following four subjects: “ Demonstration,” with diseus- 
sion led by the Rev. William Baumgaertner; “ Demonstration in the 
Philosophy of Nature,” with diseussion led by Dr. Francis J. Colling- 
wood; “ Demonstration in Metaphysics,” with discussion led by Dr. 
James F. Anderson; and “ Demonstration in Moral Philosophy,” with 
discussion led by the Rev. William E. Dooley, S.J. Persons desiring 
further information should write to Mr. James T. Murphy of the 
Marquette department of philosophy. 


REGIONAL Meetines or THE ACPA 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association Detroit-Windsor 
Regional Conference met at Merey College on February 21, 1959. 
Papers were read by the Rev. Edwin C. Garvey, C.S. B., of Assumption 
College; the Rev. James V. MeGlynn, S. J., of the University of Detroit; 
and the Rev. Thomas Trainor, C.SS.R., of St. Alphonsus Seminary, 
Woodstock, Ontario. The Rev. Dr. Remy Belleperche, 8. J., of the 
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University of Detroit, and Dr. Ralph J. Masiello, of Mercy College, are 
acting co-chairman of the conference. 

The New York Metropolitan Round Table of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association met at Fordham on November 23, 1958. The 
Rev. Dr. Quentin Lauer, S.J., lead a discussion of his recent book, 
The Triumph of Subjectivity. Dr. Francis P. McQuade is chairman of 
the Round Table. 

The Ottawa Conference of the Association met at the University of 
Ottawa on November 22, 1958. Papers were read by Dr. Jerzy 
Wojciechowski (“ The Relationship of Philosophy and Science”) and 
by Dr. Linis (“ The Nature and Scope of Contemporary Mathematics ”’). 
The Rev. Maurice Giroux, 0. M.I., of the University of Ottawa, was 
elected chairman of the conference and Dr. Charles A. Visgak, of the 
same university, was elected secretary. 


OrHeR MEETINGS 


The Association for Realistic Philosophy held its fall meetting at 
Harvard University on October 24 and 25, 1958. Papers were read by 
Prof. Herman Dooyeweerd, of the Free University of Amsterdam, on 
“Can Reason be Autonomous?,” and by Prof. Geoffrey Clive, of Clark 
University, on “ Existentialist and Phenomenological Elements in the 
Thought of William James.” 

The Connecticut Philosophical Club met at Wesleyan University on 
Nov. 8, 1958. A paper was read by Prof. Frederic B. Fitch on “ Philo- 
sophy and Logical Systems.” 

The American Philosophical Association (Eastern Division) held its 
fifty-fifth annual meeting at the University of Vermont on December 
27-29, 1958. 


Book Reviews 


Modes of Being. By Paul Weiss. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 581, with index. $10.00. 


Modes of Being poses the fundamental metaphysical problem—the 
problem of being—in the familiar form of the question of the one 
and the many. According to Weiss, being is neither completely “ one,” 
nor is it “many” in any traditional pluralistic sense. It is not even 
“one” analogically, for analogy runs the risk of reducing what is not 
God and what needs to be kept separate from Him, to a mode of the 
divine existence. For things to have a reality of their own, they must 
be “over against” God, which means that God must be less than 
absolutely infinite. God and other things (“ Actualities”) exist in very 
different ways, according to different “modes of being.” Moreover, 
since both God and actualities possess an “ Existence ” that is different 
in God and in each Actuality, Existence itself must be an irreducible 
mode of being. And “the Ideal,” which is “over against” and irre- 
ducible either to God, who watches over its realization, or to the 
Actualities, which strive to realize it in a limited way or to Existence 
whose divisiveness stands in direct contrast to it, forms, then, a fourth 
“ mode.” 

These four irreducible modes of Being need one another, are cor- 
related one to the other and implicated each in all, being fully intel- 
ligible only when conceived in their need for one another. (1) Existence 
needs the Actualities as its prime manifestation; the Ideal to give 
direction and sense to its forward push which would otherwise be absurd 
if it remained only on the level of the division and discretion of 
Actualities; and God, of whose excellence Existence is an emanation. 
(2) Actualities must exist, need the Ideal as a Goal, and a providential 
God to direct them toward it. (3) The Ideal is realized in Actualities; 
as a real force it exists; and through God’s providence it stands a chance 
of being realized. (4) God would not be provident of the Actualities if 
He and they were not “standing over against” one another. But far 
from being the Surd of Sartrian existentialism, the Existence which 
divides and pushes the Actualities forward is a manifestation of the 
excellence of God spreading itself among the Many, and guided by Him 
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toward a realization of the Ideal. Existence is the flowering of God in 
time among the things-that-are, through their historical quest of the 
Ideal. 

Weiss’ analyses within the scope of each “mode,” are rich and 
meaningful, providing many insights into logic, aesthetics, legal and 
social philosophy, the philosophy of science and history. Let us leave 
discussion of the details to the years to come and see, instead, if we 
cannot anticipate some of the central criticisms that might be offered 
from various standpoints against Weiss’ original solution to the central 
problem. 

Thomists are bound to argue against the idea of modes of equal 
ontologic status, insisting instead that rational explanation of the unity 
of being requires references of all parts to a dominant principle, and 
that this can be done without compromising the separateness of what 
should be kept separate. They are bound to consider the separateness 
accorded two of the modes by Weiss as exaggerated. The Ideal can 
be reduced to God’s reality insofar as it is “ plan ” for God’s providence, 
and to the structures of things as God has created them when the 
Ideal functions as the Good sought without immediate reference to God. 
Nor is there any justification for considering “ Existence as such” 
extensive and divisive. In fact, if God is to retain the proper distine- 
tion from Actualities, part of the contrast must lie in his existing in a 
unified and nonextensive way quite other from the way of existing of 
Actualities. And Weiss’ effort to attribute Existence to the Ideal is 
strained, especially since his description of Existence as divisive aceords 
poorly with the characteristics of the Ideal as defined. 

In answer Weiss will insist that the “ otherness” of the actualities 
entails their being able to resist God and hence limit his field of 
possible action. Convinced that the only way that God's infinity and 
the integrity and freedom of finite things could be reconciled would be 
to declare being mysterious, and having no intention of installing 
mystery at the core of philosophy, Weiss banishes the infinity but 
would keep God. This permits establishing the independence of each 
mode, thus assuring the reality of all in a balanced and secure coopera- 
tion. 

Weiss offers proofs not only of the existence of God, but, by impli- 
cation, for the reality and integrity of each of the four modes. Each 
set of proofs frankly presuppose what they are going to prove; they 
are really intended only to explicate the whole modal structure from 
every conceivable direction. For each mode there are then twenty-seven 
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possible proofs, since each mode can be related to each of the other 
three modes nine different ways, through the mediation of each of the 
three other modes, in three different possible combinations for each. 

The abandonment of the infinite as first cause and ultimate reference 
for all things leaves Weiss no alternative but to argue the legitimacy 
of circular proof for a metaphysical system, on the grounds that frank 
circularity bespeaks rational sufficiency. Such a solution has two incon- 
veniences, however: (1) It has difficulty rendering intelligible a 
dynamic interrelation of the modes (for circularity tends ultimately to 
reduce to a static conception); (2) It is very vulnerable to attack from 
Kantian quarters. 

Describing how the modes interrelate to form a structure of being, 
Weiss declares that if in relation to one another they are “of equal 
power,” then they would tend to “ frustrate ” one another; if of unequal 
power, then it is inevitable that the less powerful be subjugated to the 
most powerful (p. 278). The mode theory rejects subjugation; and 
“ frustration ” would be equivalent to a static impasse. Weiss’ solution: 
“From its own perspective, each (mode) overcomes the limitations 
which the others impose. But none really does so. Each fails to deal 
adequately with the others, with the consequence that each always has 
work to do and ever new problems to deal with” (ibid.). Though this 
solution would pass itself off as dialectical, it only manages to be 
incomprehensible. A dialectic is supposed to be in motion. Weiss’ 
answer leads nowhere. If it did,—if, for example, the movement of 
reality were directed to the realization of the Ideal—then there would 
be subjugation, either to the Good as absolute, or to God as providence 
realizing the Good. Weiss’ effort to guarantee separateness is ultimately 
no more rationally satisfying than the mystery lodged at the heart of 
the analogy of being. 

The frank circularity of the arguments, coupled with the antinomy 
of modes that always have work to do and yet are never frustrated, is 
bound to invite Kantian criticism of this unquestionably rich and 
intelligent book as a “ metaphysical effort” that has not taken adequate 
stock of certain epistemological difficulties at its base. A clear sign that 
the solutions attempted in Modes of Being are not always supported 
by sufficient analysis of fundamental phenomena is the way temporality 
assumes an objectivity and “ thickness ” through insufficient adjustment 
to the perspectives discovered by phenomenology for de-idealizing a 
transcendental phenomena such as time without reifying it. Nothing 
can illustrate this kind of difficulty better than a direct quotation: 
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An Actuality, while dealing with other Actualities, adjusts itself to a 
dynamic, circumambient field. As the field moves in time, the Actualities 
in it either move with it, thereby remaining contemporaries at the next 
moment, or become static facts in the past. ... Were there no such field, 
the Actualities would have to leap, as it were, over a region of non-being 
and deal with one another immediately. ... That field is not another 
actuality; it lacks their boundaries, individuality, focus, while they lack 
its relentless persistence, its cosmic spread, and its capacity to penetrate 
everywhere (p. 36). 


Modes of Being is guilty of such sins of commission because, not 
having dealt patiently and methodically with those questions about the 
status and right of metaphysical analysis which now can be answered, 
it imposes a metaphysical conception on the phenomenon of temporality 
when it should be analyzing time in a way that would permit it to reveal 
something of its inner reality. There are sins of omission as well. Only 
those fundamental phenomena are accorded a basic place in the system 
that are easily managed by objective analysis, i.e., whose reality is at 
least in good part seizable externally. Thus, though the book abounds in 
excellent objective analyses of political structure, right, law, and religion 
(to the extent that it is a relation explicable externally), reference to 
man’s love of other men is reduced to one sentence acknowledging its 
existence, friendship is not mentioned, and charity and good works are 
reduced to “ dedicated work” but never adequately examined as a basis 
for that kind of relationship of man to man and God to man which seizes 
the other internally. 

Many passages in this work attest to the brilliant possibilities 
that lie ahead for philosophies of being that are willing to come 
to grips with problems of temporality, historicity, art and science, 
clearly, forcefully, sensitively, as Paul Weiss has done. And this book 
underscores the fact that no analysis of basic phenomena can take 
place without presupposing a metaphysics. Even its shortcomings 
reveal something of how such metaphysics should be allowed to develop. 
The philosopher who seeks to describe the most basic aspects of our 
experience is likely to develop a metaphysics more supply suited to the 
particularities of phenomena as different as historicity, material 
causality and love, precisely to the extent that he avoids imposing a 
preconceived notion of being on them. 

The sensitivity and brilliance of the analyses in Modes of Being 
make us all the more disappointed that this significant realist has 
elected to systematize before exploring more thoroughly the experience 
that can ground a system. The superimposition of a theory of objective 
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modal being on intentional phenomena like time, the founding of the 
historical act and projection of thing-founded ideals results in their 
reification in a way that introduces untenable elements into the system 
itself. 

THomas D. Langan 


St. Louie University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Von Husserl zu Heidegger: Kritik der phanomenologischen Phi- 
losophie. By Julius Kraft. Frankfurt a. M.: Verlag Offent- 
liches Leben, 1957. Pp. 146. D.M. 9.80. 


This is the second edition of a work first published in Leipzig in 1932. 
The original preface and four chapters remain unchanged, but a 
second preface and a postscript have been added to this new edition. 

As indicated by the subtitle, it is the author’s intention to present his 
readers with a critical discussion of phenomenological philosophy. The 
first three chapters cover the philosophies of Husserl, Scheler and 
Heidegger respectively. The concluding fourth chapter summarizes this 
eritique in the light of the author’s own philosophical position, The 
postscript, added in 1956, applies the same criticism to “ phenomeno- 
logical philosophy in the last quarter century” by offering further 
reflections on Husserl’s later thought as well as considering the thought 
of Hartmann. Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Sartre and the late Heidegger are 
also included in this last roundup under a little section entitled 
“Recent Absurdities of the Philosophy of Existence.” 

The basic thesis of this study is that each of these phenomenological 
philosophies has the fundamental character of an “ intuitionism.” 
Husserl receives considerable attention, inasmuch as it is this thinker 
who, “by positing a knowledge which penetrates with an intuitive 
clarity into the essence of things,” has asserted the basic presupposition 
of phenomenological philosophy. Husserl is seen here as being led 
to such a position because he wished to establish philosophy as a strict 
science based on an indemonstrable and hence intuitive foundation. 
“ The gateway to the intuition of essence ” is his method of phenomeno- 
logical reduction. Yet, the author protests, this method which, “ means 
basically nothing more than the elimination of all existential judgments,” 
hardly attains a region of essences, for there is no bracketing of the 
“ accidental ” from the “ essential” moments of reality; both moments 
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are equally given in an experience which is abstracted from real exist- 
ence. Thus the method of reduction, as well as the region of essence 
posited by this method are dismissed as purely arbitrary. Moreover, the 
author objects to Husserl’s intuitionist position as having a still more 
serious consequence, in that it establishes the possibility of a general 
ontology which would found and justify all reality on this primitive 
essential reality. Husserl’s pure consciousness or “ transcendental sub- 
jectivity ” is thus posited as the ideal and absolute region of essence 
having a priority over all other being. Such a position is not only 
arbitrary, but Kraft sees it as quite contrary to Husserl’s own accept- 
ance of the principle of intentionality insofar as a pre-eminence is 
attributed to the “inner” and ideal over the “ outer” and the real. 

The author considers intuition to play an even more important role 
in the case of Scheler. Rejecting the purely intellectual method of 
Husserl’s phenomenological reduction, this philosopher substitutes an 
ecstatic appetitive intuition of existence and thus postulates a “ vol- 
untaristic realism.” Moreover, in his attempt to overcome and replace 
the formalism of an ethics of duty and law with an ethics of value, 
Scheler is viewed as introducing the intuitionst thesis into his ethical 
inquiry. Accordingly, his ethics is founded on an intuition of value 
which possesses an “emotional content” rather than an intellectual 
conceptualization. This “emotional apriorism” finally reverts to a 
religious philosophy with its subordination of philosophy to faith and 
the rejection of philosophy as a strict science. 

This “ progressive confusion of logic, metaphysics and experience ” 
which the author sees in the course of the development of phenomeno- 
logical philosophy sets the stage for his evaluation of Heidegger’s phi- 
losophy as “replacing thought with a linguistic haze” (p. 82). Here 
in Chapter III, the reader is faced with the confession that the 
“ obscurities of the Heideggerean language” make it quite difficult to 
determine what his philosophy is all about; nevertheless it is clear that 
for the author Heidegger’s philosophy is a “cosmic mystery ” whose 
method is a purely verbal technique of “ exchanging old and new word 
meanings in an imperceptible manner with the conviction that what is 
attained thereby is a philosophical insight” (p. 86). The support for 
this interpretation consists in frequently arbitrary plunderings from the 
terminology of Sein und Zeit. Thus considerable attention is given to 
such Heidegger notions as death, guilt, conscience and authentic and 
unauthentic existence, but, on the other hand, the analysis of time, 
for example, is disposed of in two or three lines. Evidence for inter- 
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preting Heidegger’s thought as a kind of gigantic word game is supple- 
mented in the postscript by a rather amusing paraphrase of one of 
Heidegger’s more recent and more ‘ wordy’ essays, Das Ding. 

According to this critical study, then, the course of development of 
the phenomenological school indicates the futility of Husserl’s attempt to 
establish philosophy as a strict science on the basis of an @ priori 
intuition. For even though, “the intention of philosophy as a strict 
science required the elimination of intuitionism,” yet the outcome of this 
project (in Scheler and Heidegger) shows that instead “ intuitionism 
has ruled out philosophy ” (p. 105). In Chapter IV we are told that the 
final consequence of this intuitionism is that it replaces knowledge and 
perception with a kind of mystical wonder or “ Wunderglaube” 
(p. 110). The author feels that in the light of “ critical philosophy ” 
and through a proper “ critique of reason” this resulting confusion 
between a priori and a posteriori knowledge could have been avoided. 
Thus this criticism of phenomenological philosophy finally comes 
around in Chapter IV to its Kantian vantage point. Such a Kantian 
criticism might be of more interest were it not further restricted, as is 
apparently the case for Kraft, to a rather negative interpretation of the 
Kant of the First Critique. 

Unfortunately the quite interesting though brief sections of exposition 
of the philosophies concerned are interwoven with so much critical 
material that it is often difficult if not impossible to discern the phi- 
losophy in question from its refutation. This is increasingly the case 
as the critique gathers momentum, so that when Heidegger is taken on 
in Chapter III the reader might well feel that he is being introduced 
by the author to a real “ Gerede” of philosophical nonsense. Never- 
theless, the author has provided many interesting footnotes with refer- 
ences to a wide variety of secondary sources, even though he has given 
little attention to primary sources. 

Ricuarp C, HINNERS 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Liberalism: Its Theory and Practice. By Theodore Mayer Greene. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1957. Pp. x + 219, 
with index. $4.50. 

Greene is no ordinary liberal as that term is frequently used today. 
In fact, up to a certain point most scholastic philosophers would agree 
with him, although not always for his reasons. ‘We would disagree, 
especially, when he attempts to extend the tenets of his “ Liberal 
Creed” into the area of religion where he finally concludes that “no 
finite being can know with absolute certainty which faith, if any, is the 
most adequate ” (p. 116). 

The general purpose of the book is laudable. Greene surveys his 
liberal world and the communist world and finds the communists united 
in a creed that “ in a perverted way, expresses a certain idealistic passion 
for justice and human welfare”; “in its own ruthless way, tries to 
satisfy man’s need to belong to a cohesive community banded together 
and motivated by a common faith ”; and “ satisfies the need of human 
nature for self-sacrifice” (pp. 11, 12). On the other hand, despite the 
allegiance of the West to truth and justice and the Greco-Roman, Judeo- 
Christian heritage, modern liberals are radically divided and have no 
common faith to oppose to that of communism. It is his purpose to 
discover such a common faith which will unite all liberals in their battle 
with communist totalitarianism. To this end, Greene proposes and gives 
his answers to five questions: 


1) What is a liberal? 

2) What is the essence of liberalism? Is it merely an attitude of 
tolerance and faith in critical inquiry? Or does this attitude and faith 
presuppose certain beliefs regarding man’s dignity and value? 

3) If so, what are these beliefs? 

4) Can liberals have a common faith in a half-secular, half-religious 
society ? 

5) How may liberalism be more effectively exemplified and implemented 
in this country in government, in home, school and church; and in 
business and industry? (cfr. p vii) 


In his attempt to answer the first two questions, Greene’s basic difficul- 
ties are already apparent. We can certainly agree that the ultimate 
objectives of the liberal are “, . . freedom, justice and truth.” His 
attitude toward truth, however, gives this reader some concern. It 
does seem that at times he makes truth both relative and absolute. 
Even here, however, there is a large area of agreement: “ All human 
beings are fallible” (p. 28); “ Man can benefit by pooling his frag- 
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mentary insights .. .” (p. 29). To a certain extent, at least, “ Diversity 
of human perspectives and beliefs is an asset . . . provided that such 
diversity be put to constructive use” (ibid.). But when Greene says: 
“Tt is to man’s advantage to discover and agree on truths that are 
relatively abiding,” he seems to mean, and further reading bears this 
out, that they cannot agree on truth as absolute. This conclusion seems 
to be confirmed by his criticism of skepticism, which is good, and of 
absolutism, which is not so clear. Although we would agree that man 
can never know all of truth comprehensively, we would claim that he can 
know something of true reality with perfect certitude. 

This ambiguous attitude toward truth carries over into his discussion 
of the possibility of a “free yet cohesive society.” Greene concedes 
that a liberal attitude is not sufficient and that firm belief and critical 
inquiry need not be mutually exclusive. Because, however, of man’s 
radical “ finitude” and fallibility, he denies the possibility of any 
absolute authority and claims that those who acknowledge such authority 
cannot have tolerance in these areas. They are incapable of being 
liberals. Not even religious faith can have any more than moral assur- 
ance, “ enough to enable a man to live by it and, if necessary, die for it, 
without a claim to any degree of infallibility” (p. 41). Here Greene 
shows the Kantian bias which appears more clearly later in the work. 
He says, however, that liberalism must have a philosophical basis and 
he thinks that this can be found even in a society that is half-religious 
and half-secular. This basis is possible because “ We Americans tend 
to agree far more on our conception of human nature and man’s 
secular welfare than we do on our conception of the universe and its 
ultimate import for man” (p. 50). This is a very limited philosophical 
basis but, perhaps, it might prove to be the basis for at least a modus 
vivendi among liberals. 

Greene now proceeds to develop his “ Liberal Creed.” It has three 
general tenets: 1) Man is an evaluator; 2) Man is a responsible moral 
agent; 3) Man is capable of reverence. In each of these areas, however, 
there remains a broad area of controversy for liberals themselves. 

First: Man is an evaluator. Greene rejects hedonism outright. He 
says that “ We ascribe intrinsic value to him (man) because he can 
apprehend values and respond to them with loyalty .. .” (p. 61). This 
is sufficient to create a difference in kind between man and the brute 
animal. He holds that values are objective, that the denial of objective 
truth is suicidal. This does not mean, however, that man can ever 
really attain to any objective truth even in the area of religion. As 
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far as values are concerned, he holds to what he calls “ critical realism.” 
This rejects the nihilism of relativism, but still results only in “ faith,” 
not certain knowledge of any objective values. 

Second: Man is a responsible moral agent. Here Greene attacks the 
problem of human freedom. He rejects the two extremes of determinism 
and extreme libertarianism. Once again Greene makes a better case 
against materialistic determinism than against extreme libertarianism. 
He seems to think that the latter doctrine is bound up with the doctrine 
of the soul which, he says, “. . . has been invented or postulated to 
explain human freedom where freedom is defined as freedom from all 
determining influence, natural, human or divine” (p. 79). The scho- 
lastic is also opposed to extreme libertarianism; he is convinced, how- 
ever, that the doctrine of the spiritual soul is necessary for any philo- 
sophy of freedom. Greene sums up by saying that “. . . all relevant 
knowledge and all reflective analysis seem to support the deterministic 
thesis whereas our moral sensibility impels us irresistibly to believe that, 
despite all arguments to the contrary, we are ‘somehow’ free and 
responsible moral agents.” This seems very much like the “ Pure” and 
“ Practical Reason ” of Kant. 

Greene solves his dilemma by a distinction between what he calls 
“voluntaristic” freedom, i.e., freedom from external influence, an 
essential prerequisite for genuine moral responsibility and “ normative ” 
freedom, i.e., “freedom to know and to do whatever is beneficial to 
his (man’s) own highest nature and thus to realize his own proper 
destiny ” (p. 83). This is reminiscent of Maritain’s distinction between 
the initial freedom and the terminal freedom or the freedom of autono- 
my. Greene concludes that both types of freedom are necessary for man 
to be a responsible moral agent. In the further development of con- 
science and obligation he makes clear his Kantian antecedents. 

The third and final tenet of the “ Liberal Creed” is: Man is capable 
of reverence. According to Greene, this results from the dilemma in 
which man finds himself. He realizes his “ finitude” and yet has the 
craving to transcend it, to find an ultimate purpose in life. Some men 
seek the route of “escapism ”; they try to forget the dilemma in their 
involvement in and enjoyment of the present. Others, following the path 
of secularism, deny that life has any ultimate purpose. Their answer is 
to make the most of the present life. Some do this in a purely selfish 
way; others, the best, unselfishly in a devotion to humanity and 
humanitarian causes. There is a third group who follow the way of 
“hopeful humility.” They reject the dogmatism of both the secularist 
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and the religious believer and pursue reality in the hope that, at least 
to some extent, it may prove responsive to human needs. The final way, 
the way chosen by Greene himself is the way of religious experience 
“ for those who have been able to make some major religious faith their 
experiential own” (p. 104). “ We can safely conclude,” according to 
Greene, “ that man is indeed a being endowed with the capacity to feel 
a sense of awe in the presence of ultimate mystery whether this mystery 
reveals itself in nature to a map of ‘natural piety’ or in mankind to 
a man of humane piety, or finally, as a divine holiness that both 
transcends and is immanent in a finite universe—a dynamic holiness the 
man of religious piety entitles ‘God’” (p. 105). 

Greene lays down preconditions as well as criteria for a valid faith. 
Faith is meaningless unless it be faith in something. “ It must be faith 
in what we judge to be ultimate reality” (p. 109). The articles of the 
“Liberal Creed” enumerate “the distinctive human capacities with 
whose aid man can transcend himself and actually encounter and 
believe in aspects of the reality that objectively confronts him— 
objective values, authentic freedom and reality’s ultimate mysteries. It 
is because man can have faith in these aspects of reality itself that he 
is worthy of respect” and can be said “to have realized his proper 
destiny on earth.” It is not surprising, he continues, “ that the three 
great generic faiths of mankind have been focused respectively upon 
nature, man and God. The naturalist at his spiritual best has derived his 
strength and comfort in nature as he conceived of it; the humanist 
.. . from his faith in human nature; the supernaturalist from his faith 
in a living God” (p. 110). 

This section concludes with some remarks on the proper attitude of 
the liberal toward creedal differences. The true liberal must not, cannot 
adhere to religious indifferentism: “. . . no two faiths that flatly 
contradict each other can both be true.” He must admit that “some 
faiths are bound to be superior to others”; but that “no finite being 
ean possibly know with absolute certainty which faith, if any, is the 
most adequate ” (p. 116). Obviously no Catholic liberal could subscribe 
to the last statement. He is convinced that the truth of Catholic Faith 
is certain, at least reductively, with absolute certitude. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the application and imple- 
mentation of Greene’s “ Liberal Creed” in government, home, church, 
school and business and industry. It has both the merits and defects of 
the Creed itself. Space does not permit going into the details. 

It seems to this reader that the fundamental philosophical difficulties 
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in this very interesting study arise from the Kantian background of the 
author. These are aggravated in the area of religion because, in accord 
with the Protestant doctrine of private judgment, he cannot admit the 
possibility of one certainly true Church. 

This very admirable work, with its praiseworthy purpose, is further 
evidence of the real difficulty faced by the West in presenting a united 
philosophical front to communism. Greene has concentrated on the 
points of agreement among liberals, especially, as he thinks, on their 
agreement with regard to the nature of man. It seems that he has often 
overestimated the agreement and understated the disagreement. When 
we realize that the concept of man’s nature, freedom and destiny held 
by many liberals with a materialistic philosophy does not differ greatly 
from the communist concept, the difficulty of agreement on a Creed for 
all liberals becomes even more apparent. Nevertheless we recommend 
this book to the thoughtful reading and consideration of modern 
scholasties. 

W. GrinpeL, C. M. 


St. John’s University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Thomistic Metaphysics, An Inquiry into the Act of Existing. By 
Charles A. Hart, Ph.D. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii + 413, with index. $5.50. 


This Thomistic Metaphysics has much to recommend it. For the 
purposes of a brief review it may be well to dispose of the most 
obvious practical advantages of the book before commenting upon the 
ideas presented by its author. With characteristic realism the late, 
Msgr. Hart faced the regrettable but unavoidable fact that current 
“anti-metaphysical bias” tries only too frequently to condense first 
philosophy into a one semester course. He presented the minimum 
essentials in sound logical sequence and yet avoided betrayal of the 
whole truth by inserting historical and controversial material in such a 
way that it may be either handled in class or assigned as collateral read- 
ing. Thus, chapter VIII, between the discussion of the origin of the 
notion of substance and of substance and supposit, contains an excellent 
précis of the views on substance of Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza, Locke, 
Mill and Hume, Kant and contemporary physicists. Similarly, the treat- 
ments of the Thomistic notions of efficient and final causality are sup- 
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plemented by small print summaries of the ideas of Scotus and Suarez 
on efficiency, a discussion of action and reaction, of the kinds of final 
causes and so forth. The undergraduate who chooses to go more deeply 
into his subject will find here also suggestive references and review 
questions, while even the most reluctant follower of a “ required course ” 
will find it difficult to escape the “ contamination ” of the book’s basic 
principles. 

In this matter of the practical advantages of Msgr. Hart’s text, the 
author, Prentice-Hall, and perhaps the critical users of the first plano- 
graphed edition, did a splendid service. The print is good, the margins 
ample, the notes are foot-notes instead of the less useful end-notes of 
the earlier format. The diagrams are compact and meaningful, the 
analytical table of contents could provide an intelligent student with 
a usable review outline, the index is logical and, taken in conjunction 
with the table of contents, enables a reader to locate material easily. 

On the debit side, for no book is perfect, there is one remark that 
must be made if truth is to be served. There are too many long and 
involved sentences. The meaning is clear, upon analysis, but it could 
have been clearer had the sentence structure been more radically stream- 
lined. Admittedly, text books should not cater to the comic-strip 
mentality which eschews all polysyllables and finds a subordinate clause 
incomprehensible. But metaphysics is already handicapped by its repu- 
tation for abstruseness, and must be couched in language of crystalline 
clarity if it is to forge its way into reluctant minds. No one who used 
the experimental edition of the present text can miss the fact that much 
pruning went into the preparation of this first printed edition. One 
ean only wish that there had been a little more. 

In terms of its content, Thomistic Metaphysics possesses several 
notable characteristics. Foremost among them, perhaps, is Msgr. Hart’s 
forthright insistence upon an integrated study of finite and infinite 
being if the investigation of being as being is to be coherent at every 
stage. Thus, whether he is studying analogy, the first principles of 
being, participation and the hierarchy of being, causality, the transcen- 
dentals or their integration in beauty, the student is recurrently faced 
with the rational grounds upon which to base his knowledge of the 
existence and nature of the Self-Existent Being in Whom all being is, 
and from whom all participate in the act of existing. The present 
reviewer can testify from experience with undergraduate theology 
classes that recourse to concepts as here presented furnishes valuable 
insights into the meaning and relationships of theological terms and 
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obviates the semi-conscious fear of too many young students that 
theology “ begs its questions.” 

Another unifying, and therefore clarifying, element of Msgr. Hart’s 
presentation of metaphysics is his explanation of the relationship 
between the first principles and the transcendental properties of being. 
His ideas on this subject are admirably summed up in chapter XIII, 
and specifically in the diagram on page three hundred thirty. Again, it 
is experience which testifies to the profound satisfaction of “ the unitary 
mind ” when it grasps the intrinsic grounds of the connection between 
two notions, both of which are difficult. In a textbook of metaphysics 
for undergraduates, surely the giving of such satisfaction is com- 
mendable. 

There are further elements of the book apt to spark fruitful discussion 
among students, especially perhaps in a liberal arts milieu where inter- 
disciplinary rapport is good. Such is the discussion of knowledge by 
connaturality and its theological, psychological, aesthetic and even 
ethical implications. One may argue with Msgr. Hart’s position on the 
transcendentality of beauty, but scarcely with the fact that this whole 
matter of artistic production is of enormous contemporary interest and 
must sooner or later be metaphysically grounded. Similarly, the dis- 
cussion of “ the one of society ” is calculated to reveal the philosophical 
foundations upon which a sound political, economic and social order 
must rest. 

Mention must be made, in conclusion, of the light shed on the whole 
field of metaphysics by the emphasis throughout the text on the three- 
fold application of the potency-limiting-act principle. The complex 
relationships between essence and existence, matter and form, sub- 
stance and accident in the light of this principle lose something of their 
abstruseness when they are viewed from the single vantage point which 
reduces their variety to unity. Viewed as a whole, Msgr. Hart’s 
Inquiry into the Act of Existing, an inquiry illumined by his many 
years of teaching experience and his own metaphysical insights, should 


be assured of a warm welcome from professors of philosophy. 


MorHer M. C. WHEELER, R.C.S. J. 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Theory and History. An Interpretation of Social and Economic 
Evolution. By Ludwig von Mises. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. ix + 384, with index. $6.00. 


Theory and History is a collection of essays devoted to a definite 
philosophical position. Von Mises’ philosophy, in fact, gives a strong 
unity to the chapters of his book, even though a variety of subjects is 
treated. 

With respect to von Mises’ own intellectual position, there is an 
interesting blurb on the book jacket about another work of von Mises, 
Human Action: “ Possibly the most important economic treatise of our 
time.”—Wall Street Journal. I do not mean to disparage here. A 
most vigorous defense of the economy of private property in terms of 
human freedom and a philosophically convincing attack on socialism 
and communism is the glory of the author. 

I can say most and distort least if I observe that von Mises’ basic 
philosophic attitude is sort of Kantian. Science and necessary laws 
belong to the physical world; but the world of human action, he says, 
must be free, unpredicatable and unscientific. This antinomy causes a 
subjectivism and antinomianism in the highest matters. “ Each indi- 
vidual is the only and final arbiter in matters concerning his own 
satisfaction and happiness” (p. 13). The book, of course, has no theo- 
logical basis; and with an inordinate distrust of moral science, will fail 
to offer a complete and constructive program in place of what it 
criticizes. A sturdy personalism is partly vitiated by an individualism 
which opposes religious authority. 

The author asserts and affirms the existence of the natural law, 
transcending the laws of states. But he also asserts the social doctrine 
of utilitarianism, holding that social utility is the “only standard of 
justice ” (p. 54). This utilitarianism is a kind of “ situation-ethies ” 
at the social level. And the question occurs: what kind of natural law 
theory can von Mises propound here? Natural law becomes inaccessible 
to human reason, and only a keen rational awareness of incomprehensible 
divine order remains. There is a parallel view which predominated in 
ancient Chinese social thought, and the Chinese did not have any 
juridical theory of natural law. Law was their weak point, and my 
comparison indicates the same weakness here. 

The first chapters are about (moral) values. This part of the book, 
is very inferior to the remainder. Following this there are several 
chapters dealing with determinism and materialism. The analyses and 
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critiques here are very good; there is an excellent exposition and power- 
ful criticism of dialectical materialism. In a chapter on the philosophy 
of history von Mises competently discusses 18th and 19th century 
philosophers and their view of human history. The third group of 
essays concerns epistemological problems of history. Here we find an 
interesting chapter about the career of “ historicism ” since its inception 
about 1800 (I call it “relativism”). Here, too, von Mises makes a 
strong critique of modern “scientism” in social philosophy, giving 
special attention to certain associations between 19th century “ scient- 
ism” and the new collectivist and totalitarian doctrines. In other 
chapters he writes of the nature of historical learning in an informative 
way. Here his epistemology is realist, and he discerns definitely between 
the method of natural science and the methods of the “ sciences of human 
action.” The fourth group of chapters is concerned both with some 
modern interpretations of history and with a few present-day trends. 
Von Mises proves himself a doughty intellectual fighter of totalitarian- 
ism and especially of Soviet despotism. 

In conclusion I would like to note an addition to literature about 
history. In his epistemological chapters von Mises propose two addi- 
tions to the vocabulary of philosophy; namely the words thymology and 
thymological. “It is expedient,” he writes, “. . . to call the knowledge 
of human valuations and volitions ‘thymology.’ ... It is what a man 
knows about the way in which people value different conditions, about 
their wishes and desires and their plans to realize these wishes and 
desires. It is the knowledge of the social environment in which a man 
lives and acts or, with historians, of a foreign milieu about which he 
has learned by studying special sources. If an epistemologist states that 
history has to be based on such knowledge as thymology, he simply 
expresses a truism” (pp. 265-6). Von Mises is expressing a notion 
which is important in the philosophy of history, and thymology 
(derived from the Greek @yyos) is a good word. 


Davm B. RicHarpson 
University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Credo of Maimonides. By Carol Klein. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. Pp. 143, with index. $3.75. 


The aim of the author in this book is to present the religious and 
philosophical ideas of Maimonides in a brief and systematic form. On 
the whole, the chapters, though brief, are methodically arranged and 
are followed by notes and texts which indicate a careful evaluation of 
Maimonides’ doctrine in the light of other positions. 

The Credo of Maimonides deals with the 13 Articles of Faith derived 
from the central theory of Jewish faith. Maimonides established 13 
Articles of Faith on the basis of the 13 fundamental attributes which 
God posseses according to which the universe is created and maintained. 
These Articles are the essence of Maimonides’ theological and philo- 
sophical research, and may be summarized as follows: (1) the existence 
of God; (2) the unity of God; (3) the incorporeality of God; (4) the 
eternity of God; (5) God’s exclusive right to be worshipped; (6) the 
fact of prophecy; (7) the superiority of Moses over all the prophets; 
(8) the divine origin of the Law (Torah); (9) the eternity of the Law; 
(10) the omniscience of God; (11) divine reward and punishment; (12) 
the coming of the Messiah; (13) Resurrection. Dr. Klein indicates that 
his main source of research was the Moreh Nebuchim (The Guide for 
the Perplexed), which shows evidence of Maimonides’ deep respect for 
Aristotelian philosophy, as well as a close adherence to the principles 
of Judaism. In his attempt to effect a close harmony between faith and 
reason, Maimonides insists that a preparatory study of the Torah and 
its principles is fundamental; reason is behind every study, and the 
idea of God must be built upon reasonable knowledge. 

Philosophy for Maimonides is essentially a striving after wisdom and 
a knowledge of God. Maimonides argues that God’s existence is proved 
by the fact that God is most perfect, and the truth of His existence is 
the evidence of His reality (ontological argument). The existence of 
God may also be proved on teleological and moral grounds. In His 
essence, God is known only as an undefinable being; He is an immaterial 
spirit with eternal and unlimited power. Having established the exist- 
ence and nature of God, Maimonides incorporates into his temporally 
created and reasoned world order a place for miracles, divine providence, 
prophecy, revelation, immortality and the Resurrection and coming of 
the Messiah. 

Whereas for Aristotle, the highest state of human perfection is 
intellectual, Maimonides adds religious significance to this Aristotelian 
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ideal. Knowledge leads the soul upward to God and to a oneness with 
God; and this is the highest aim of man. At this point, Maimonides 
incorporates a Neoplatonic contemplative and intuitive religiosity, or a 
mystic communion with the Deity. This is Maimonides’ way of uniting 
reason and faith, it is the completion of Aristotelian reason. 

This concise study of the basic religious and philosophical tenets of 
Maimonides offers interesting reading. The author is to be commended 
for the ability to present the doctrine of Maimonides in a brief yet 
scholarly fashion. 

Lorrige H. KENDZIERSKI 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Study in Ethical Theory. By D. M. Mackinnon. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, distributed by Macmillan, 1958. 
Pp. xii + 280, with index. $3.25. 


The author, Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University 
of Aberdeen, packs into this short book the fruit of his long meditations 
on ethical theory. He admits that it is sadly inconclusive, and one must 
agree with him. But to arrive at conclusions is not its purpose. He is 
but indulging in philosophical reflection on what might be called the 
epistemology of ethics. He uses the metaphor that philosophy is con- 
versation and that he is breaking in on the conversations of other 
philosophers. Such conversations are conducted on two levels: the 
level of practical direction on how to organize one’s life, and the level 
of ethical discourse which consists in plotting the logical geography of 
our concepts. Since our author interrupts philosophical conversation 
on the second level only, he is mapping a land where each draws the 
geographical boundaries to suit himself. 

Aside from remarks on H. A. Pritchard and G. E. Moore in the 
beginning and a remarkable analysis of St. Paul’s self-analysis in 2 
Corinthians, the book is concerned mainly with three philosophies: the 
utilitarians, Kant, and Butler. The utilitarians are examples of 
Erfolgsethik, the ethic of consequences, and Kant is of course the shining 
exemplar of Gesinnungsethik, the ethic of motive. Butler is a curiously 
untidy blend of these two approaches. 

The author sees the study of ethics as a dialogue between these two 
camps: either conduct is good so long as it produces beneficial effects 
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and independently of its motive or conduct is good so long as it 
proceeds from the proper motive and independently of its effects. The 
problem of the first is to find some way of assessing these effects; in 
view of the failure of identifying the good with any physical or natural- 
istic property, it is in danger of drifting into shallower and shallower 
waters until it breaks on the rocks of a naive behaviorism. The problem 
of the second is to find some way of arriving at the sense of duty that 
is not a mere psychological acknowledgment of its presence but an 
ethical perception of its imperativeness; if intuitionism be rejected as 
philosophically immature, autonomous self-imposition of duty has its 
difficulties, and any ethic of motive alone seems to leave us in a state of 
supreme indifference to the actual historical and social effects of our 
conduct. 

Butler is introduced, not as the man who succeeds in fusing these 
tendencies into a consistent whole, but as one who shows glaringly the 
insufficiencies of each taken alone. He is empiricist enough to see that 
we must take human nature as we find it and that the consequences of 
how we live are of utmost importance, yet for him morality is something 
self-evident, luminous, and authoritative, so much so that it would exist 
no matter what the consequences and even independently of divine 
command. Butler remains, therefore, a sort of ethical pluralist, ground- 
ing the complexity of moral obligation in the complexity of human 
nature. 

If the author’s treatment of utilitarianism seems superficial and that 
of Kant profound, the reason must be sought rather in the character of 
these philosophies than in any wish of the author to shortweight the 
one and overstress the other. There are illuminating insights in the 
sympathetically written chapter on Kant. The primacy of freedom by 
its actual assertion in the will, even though the theoretical grounds of 
freedom cannot be established, is brought out with particular force. The 
authorship of what is done, the origination of what comes to be, this is 
the experience of freedom itself. Here one reaches the unconditioned. 
Yet it is not blind will but practical reason, the supremacy of rational 
insight into the worth of what it is to be a man. 

The insufficiency of the ethics of autonomy is brought out in the 
chapters on ethics and politics, and on ethics and religion. An example 
of a misled Gesinnungsethiker is the pacifist, who is so overwhelmed by 
his sense of his own personal duty of self-righteousness as to become 
oblivious of his country’s demands in its time of need, thus showing 
the peril of neglecting consequences. Likewise, St. Paul is taken to 
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represent the spirit of apostolate, of one conscious of command imposed 
from without, a form of heteronomy apparently incompatible with 
Kant’s autonomous morality. Must there not be something too restricted 
in a ethic that cannot accomodate a person of St. Paul’s moral stature? 

The author accepts the proposition that metaphysics is outmoded, 
since it ean have no place in an Erfolgsethik, as his critique of utili- 
tarianism purported to show, nor in a Gesinnungsethik, of which Kant’s 
supposed demonstration of the impossibility of metaphysics provides a 
crucial case. In this the author shows himself a child of his times. To 
discuss the possibility or impossibility of metaphysics would indeed 
carry him far outside his set program, but the assumption that meta- 
physics is impossible leaves him no room to discuss the obvious third 
alternative between his dichotomy of Erfolgsethil: and Gesinnungsethik, 
that is, an ethic based on metaphysics. This is the book’s chief defect, 
only partially excusable by the fact that the author is not intending an 
exhaustive treatment but only some rather rambling reflections in a 
selected field. 

The author is writing for philosophers. If, as he says, there is talk 
and there is also talk about talk, the present work falls definitely in the 
second category. 

Austin Facoruey, S.J. 


Uniwersity of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, California. 


The Metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Herman Reith, 
C.S.C. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. 
xvii + 403. $5.50. 


This timely book is an attempt to present the metaphysics of St. 
Thomas in the manner and sequence found in the writings of the 
Angelic Doctor. The work is divided into two parts of about equal 
length. The first part gives an exposition of the elements of the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas, with frequent reference to his writings as 
a constant guide, particularly to the Commentary on the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle. The second part parallels the exposition already given and 
consists of translations of some important texts of St. Thomas relating 
to metaphysics and taken from a wide range of his writings. There 
are eight chapters in each part. The first treats of the need for meta- 
physics and its dignity both as a science and as wisdom. The second and 
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third treat of the subject of metaphysics and the analogy of being. 
Then follow chapters on substance and accidents, potency and act 
considered together with essence and existence, the transcendentals, the 
principles of knowledge and causes of being, and the origin and end 
of all. 

There is great need for a book such as this, and the present effort 
contains much which is commendable. The magnificent teachings of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas have been sadly neglected in our schools, and 
where not forgotten, they have often been mutilated and distorted almost 
beyond recognition. One does not have to believe that these great 
thinkers were complete and perfect in all respects in order to acknowl- 
edge that they are preeminent in the art of teaching difficult matters to 
beginners. This is why they have been called masters of those who 
know. The present book should mark the dawn of a better day for 
metaphysics, queen of the philosophical sciences. Here the beginner 
will be able to start with feet on the ground and head in the air, and 
by working together with a good teacher, he should make some genuine 
progress in metaphysical understanding. 

However, the doctrine as presented is by no means a summary of the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas, although it is enough for a semester’s 
course if taken in conjunction with other courses in history and theology. 
Nor has the author fully realized his aim. His exposition is sometimes 
uneven, and his sequence of topics is not always that of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. Some chapters, such as that on analogy, are clear and 
straightforward, whereas others are a bit confused or confusing. 

For instance, on page 18 and again on page 36 we find a well- 
authenticated statement of the doctrine of St. Thomas on the cardinal 
point of the subject of metaphysics, whereas on page 34 a conflicting 
statement occurs. Perhaps this is due to a faulty translation of the 
Prooemium, in which St. Thomas sharply distinguishes the subject of 
the science from other things which are considered in the science as a 
whole, but not as subject. 

Again, there seems to be some misunderstanding of the terms in 
which St. Thomas first designates the subject of the science: ens 
commune, quod est genus. In a note on page 201 we are told that 
according to St. Thomas the term being in general is not a genus, 
although in the Prooemium St. Thomas speaks of common being which 
is a genus. Later on, in his Commentary on the Metaphysics, Bk. IV, 
Lect. I, nn. 546, 547, St. Thomas explains himself without explaining 
himself away. Perhaps we should say that St. Thomas begins with a 
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limited concept of being, that is, with being simply as substance, and 
then by an analogy which he carefully explains he extends the term to 
include also the accidents of substance. Only later in the development 
of the science is the analogy of proper proportionality employed, as the 
author correctly states. 

Finally, we must point out that the critical consideration of the first 
principles of demonstration has been displaced. Aristotle treats of these 
matters immediately after determining the subject of the science. This 
seems to be the correct order, because the critical problem is preliminary 
and defensive, and so belongs to the analytical part of the science rather 
than to the definitive or demonstrative parts. Furthermore, the exposi- 
tion at this point is weak, confused and incomplete. If the principle of 
identity expresses the unity that is found in every being, as stated on 
page 145, then one might question how it can be based upon the same 
analysis of being on which the principle of contradiction is based, 
because in the teaching of St. Thomas the principle of contradiction is 
logically prior to the conception of unity. In this chapter the author 
does not emphasize either the essential order of the basic concepts and 
principles or the method itself of St. Thomas, outlined in De Veritate, 
I, 9. 

Although much more could be said in criticism of particular points, 
still the general judgment which this reviewer wishes to offer is one of 
commendation, with due reservations, for a work well conceived and 
well accomplished. 

H. Kang, O. P. 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Happiness and Contemplation. By Joseph Pieper. English trans- 
lation by Richard and Clara Winston. New York, Pantheon 
Books Inc., 1958. Pp. 125. $2.75. 


Yet another English translation of yet another delightful and pro- 
found little book by Doctor Pieper. It is a cause for joy. Some years 
ago I declared in print that I thought it most regrettable that, in this 
country, we did not know more about the writings of this keen German 
Catholic thinker whose deep understanding and clarity of thought are 
matched by the alluring elegance of its literary expression. Since then 
several of his lovely little books have been done into English and given 
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to the public, owing to the sensitive appreciation and industrious efforts 
of Dr. Kurt Wolff and his talented wife, of Pantheon Books, New 
York; and the public has weleomed them. 

The translators of this volume have been at pains to do justice to the 
accuracy of the author’s thought as well as to the grace of his style, for 
which no less an expert than T. 8. Eliot has high praise; and they are 
to be commended for the success they have achieved. 

Although really no more than an extended essay, amply buttressed by 
appropriate notes, Happiness and Contemplation once more opens up 
to the reader that depth of thought, that simplicity of statement, that 
indescribable delicacy of mind (which, surely, stems from charity) so 
characteristic of all that Pieper writes. What matter if, from time to 
time, though rarely, one may encounter a turn of phrase or a choice 
of words at which one might boggle? Only a carping critic would voice 
dissent. The sense is always clear though the meaning may on occasion 
be obscure. 

The theme is definite and lucidly dealt with throughout. Happiness is 
beatitude—not joy, not pleasure, not delight. Beatitude is “ seeing,” 
attaining, the whole good. Beatitude is perfection, realization, immanent 
activity, knowing. Knowing is the “noblest form of possession.” 
Longing and joy are modes of love. But “ where there is love, there is 
the eye too.” Contemplation is not love but the awareness of “ the 
presence of the beloved.” It is a silent perception of reality; knowing, 
not thinking; intuition suffused with wonder. 

Happiness is a gift, not an achievement. God is Beatitude. “ The 
great Divine Joy is the only reality.” The finite spirit is insatiable, 
unless and until that spirit become a partaker of the God of Divine Joy 
Himself. Earthly contemplation is but a shadow, a foretaste, encom- 
passed by history, of the simple meta-historical vision in which history 
fulfills itself and suffering, sorrow grief—even sin—are seen to be all 
reconciled in the perfect and eternal beatitude of God’s contemplation 
of Himself. 

Innumerable penetrating reflections reveal Pieper’s insight into the 
order and unity of contemplation and happiness at all levels, from the 
lowliest of earthly knowledges and purely human “bliss” to the 
loftiest of mystical experiences. His easy use of the most technical and 
most delicate philosophical concepts stamps the expert and the sage 
while the elegant simplicity and clarity of his language proclaims the 
artist. 

Had Pieper chosen to expand his study of contemplation to include 
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a consideration of Saint Thomas’ phrase, “ contemplata aliis tradere ” 
I am sure he would have uncovered still further depths in the relation 
between teaching (for that, “ contemplata aliis tradere,” is what Saint 
Thomas says “to teach” means) and the free and loving overflow of 
God’s own contemplation of Himself into the heart and mind of the 
teacher and, through him, to his students. These considerations are all 
implicit in Pieper’s discussion of the adage that “the vita activa is 
fulfilled in the vita contemplativa” and how beautifully he could have 
rendered them explicit! 

I cannot imagine any reader of this little book coming away from it 
without having experienced a joy and delight akin to, if not part of, 
that inchoate happiness and contemplation that truth provides even in 
this vale of tears. 

GeraLD B. PHELAN 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Literature Considered as Philosophy. The French Example. By 
Everett W. Knight. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. Pp. xvi + 240, with index. $5.00. 


This sophisticated and readable but very militant book comes from 
an American literary scholar teaching French in the University of 
Glasgow. It has different aspects. It is a clever apotheosis of Sartre, a 
good introduction to his brand of existentialism and a literary theory 
of a certain value. 

The apparently young author writes as a political enthusiast who 
hates the bourgeois society more than Marx, jubilates about the allegedly 
definite “ death of God” more than Nietzsche, praises dare-devil action 
more than Hitler and considers the Russian and Chinese revolutions as 
“two of the most considerable events in human history” (p. 218). It 
is clear from this that his philosophical leanings are exclusively in the 
direction of the “coherent” atheistic-communist-activistic engagement 
of Sartre. a 

If we accept provisionally Knight’s erroneous and even somewhat 
antiquated views, his didactically highly skilful explanation of Sartre’s 
philosophy elicits our respect. He derives it directly from Husserl’s 
phenomenology by minimizing Heidegger and Jaspers as links. It was 
Husserl, of course, who, with his concepts of object and intentionality 
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wanted to take the possibility of generalization and abstraction out of 
truly ontological philosophy. Here, thinks Knight, is given in nucleo 
Sartre’s much better intuition that there exist only particulars—how- 
ever, particular “ anguishes ” as well as particular “trees.” This means 
there exists, comparable to the contingent and absurd thing-in-itself, the 
emotional consciousness of existing in man; or, in other words, man by 
himself as a “ for-itself ” which happens to be also an in-itself insofar 
as it is existent as a human existence in the world and in physical 
solidarity with it. Human existence qua consciousness, however can 
think—but not realize its desire to become an in-itself-for-itself or a 
thing and sentient at the same time, 

Now Knight is particularly interested in Sartre’s ontology as an 
ethics which is based on this dualistic tension. Here it becomes evident 
to what extent this ethics is a mere secularization of Christian values: 
ethically man can never become the in-itself-for-itself because thus he 
would become God (Deum furea expellas, usque recurret!). But man 
has at least to strive for “ making himself like the Gods” ( Valéry), for 
effacing his ego (p. 35), for using his perfectibility by moving towards 
being. This strife for “ perfection” comes from the fundamental ex- 
perience of Sartre’s hero Roquentin in La Nausée. The absurd, super- 
fluous existence of his for-itself deeply sensed, culminates in nausea, i. e., 
in the experience of his nothingness. This nothingness only can be 
overcome by meaningful and difficult action based on a self-annihilating 
recoil from things, causing suffering (pp. 221, 226). Man is free to 
choose this way to bring himself into fuller existence on the way to 
being or to escape from it by cowardice. The morally compelling choice 
of the always present particular task of doing something is given by his 
consciousness, as irrefutable and sure as the Cartesian cogito. 

Here—it seems—we are, this is not said by Knight, in religion 
rather than in ethics, and in a very intolerant one, since the scientist 
or impotent intellectual (p. 155) who is concerned only with the things- 
in-themselves, is treated as a “ swine” who flees from authentic responsi- 
bility with the same bad faith (i.e., consciously deceiving himself) 
as the religious (spiritual) coward who accepts a heteronomous ethics 
from a non-verified Being to “ eseape into the eternal” (p. 55) instead 
of trying to transform his own existence into being. 

The author harps endlessly on this vague Sartrian ethics, called “ of 
ambiguity.” This ethics to which everything else is subordinated (p. 24) 
consists after all mainly of courageous vs. cowardly decisions. The 
reason of this enormous limitation of the ethical sector, I should like 
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to add, has something to do with the French Resistance Movement by 
which Sartre’s theories were inspired. Euphory, be it in suffering or 
in exaltation, is the irresistible proof of the rightness of an action 
whose legitimacy as engagement always depends on the changing 
historical context. For the time being consequently, no better cause may 
be imagined than Marxism despite labor camps and dictatorship. 

Using this curious kind of decision in situational casus conscientiae 
as the main criterion and as a corollary to the immediate closeness to 
things, the author of the present book is looking for truly Sartrian 
ancestors in literature proper rather than in philosophy and, after 
finding some slighter traces in Stendhal, describer of acts, not of 
emotions (p. 39), Baudelaire “ wounded by adsurdity” (p. 37), Rim- 
baud, Péguy and Valéry, grasping reality by language only, Knight 
encounters full existentialism and engagement in Gide, Malraux and 
Saint-Exupéry. Gide, according to him, is satisfied with making evident 
the absurd but accepting it in most cases. He, as open to outdated 
Freudianism, does not as yet make the right existential decisions. As 
far as Malraux is concerned, this great anti-fascist [?%] (p. 129) with 
his personal courage and taste for the wildest daring, be it killing 
another or suicide (since life is not sacred, p. 132), is declared not to 
be the symbol of an adventurer but of an ethical protest against a not 
acceptable social order. This means a non-acceptance of the absurd, 
intrinsically valueless life by living dangerously. Finally Saint-Exupéry 
in his airplane conceived of as an extension of his body, conscious link 
with the objects in a world of tasks, has a maximum contempt for the 
spiritual dry rot of middle class values and a sheltered life (p. 168). 
He is dedicated to immediate participation, considers religion an irre- 
levancy and death an indifference. His heroes like Riviére in Vol de 
Nuit are ironclad followers of their sure en-soi; they fortunately have 
no “inner life” (p. 177) in a realm of act (p. 214) and sacrifice others 
for the destiny of mankind. Knight does not tell us that such a big 
word in Vol de Nuit concerns Riviére’s attempt at knocking out ship- 
ping companies by airlines which try to offer cheaper freight trans- 
portations with the aid of dangerous night flights. But since “ man ” 
and “ humanism” are as dead as “ God” and the bourgeois-civilization, 
it is difficult to argue with Saint-Exupéry on what is vital and what 
is destiny. It seems that to Saint-Exupéry, as to Malraux, any daring 
action is preferable to the sterile remorse of an “ ink spitter.” 

All this discussed, E. W. Knight comes to his main point that the new 
French literature, pre-existentialist and existentialist, is the philosophy 
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of the day. Since there are neither generalizations nor general prin- 
ciples, as the particular cannot be systematized but only psychologically 
and sociologically described and analyzed; and since there is no meaning 
in or behind the absurdity of the world, but appearance is truth, and 
life is what man does, in touch with unquestioned reality, by hate, love 
or fear, literature comes closest to the immediate contact of the pour-sot 
with the en-soi, and the moment has come that the philosopher must 
consult the writer (p. 86). Knight’s conclusions from and application 
of the Sartrian premises seem to deserve the most careful consideration 
on the part of the literary critic. 

Far from accepting any substitution of literature for philosophy and 
far from believing therefore that literature is simply philosophy, I 
admit that E. W. Knight has widened the concept of literature as a 
serious intensification of life. His definition is welcome as a break in the 
now prevailing, merely formal concept of literature and apt to make 
literature more significant. If Erich Auerbach has defined realistic 
literature as “taking everyday-life seriously,” Knight with the theo- 
retical backing of existentialist philosophy has shown us that recent 
French literature is a rediscovery of the concrete, an irreplaceable means 
of expressing a vital engagement, and a source of truth. In this sense 
his interpretation in retrospect may be extended to any kind and any 
epoch of literature; for literature actually is concerned—and here the 
Sartrian terms do excellent services—with reality or the world as it 
appears; with man, or with what has to be done by self-annihilating 
recoil from the world and dangerous living; and with imagination or the 
separation from reality by causing rather the world to recoil. Any 
literary critic, even though he may reject Sartre’s philosophy entirely, 
would do well to ponder on this re-definition of literature so well 
presented and commented on in the present book. 

This recommendation to literary criticism which amounts to Moliére’s 
principle: “Je prends mon bien ov je le trouve,” should not detract 
from the naiveté of Sartre as well as Knight in trying to replace 
genuine, intelligent speculation by a wishful anti-rational, animalistic 
grasp through fiction. Philosophically, as Robert Langbaum says in a 
similar work, The Poetry of Experience (p. 235), it is of no avail “ to 
reverse the historical process, to recover through history the concrete- 
ness of vision which history has progressively destroyed.” 


Hetmvur Harzretp 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. OC. 
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La Méthode Ontologique de Platon. By Maurice Vanhoutte. 
Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1956. Pp. 
193, with index. 160 francs belges. 


“The study of the Platonic method is most frequently carried out in 
two mutually complementary stages. First using the texts having 
direct reference to method, one tries to gain a precise judgment about 
the way wherein Plato conceives it” (p. 5; italics added). “ We have 
had the purpose of preparing a work on Platonic Noetics. More exactly, 
we have sought to present an introduction to what could be called the 
Ontology of knowledge according to Plato. ... To understand Plato’s 
teachings on the nature of understanding, we had to recognize especially 
the epistemological function attributed to him” (p. 6; italics added). 
These five statements summarize what Vanhoutte considers to be his 
aim in writing this work. But can the various aspects which he mentions 
fit within the framework of one aim? In other words, is there a relation 
among method, noetics, so-called ontology of knowledge, and epistem- 
ology? To answer this question, we must first define what is meant by 
these terms. According to Aristotle (I Topics, 3-4) and St. Albert the 
Great (in I Topic, I1), “method” means “ dialectical procedure ” 
and since the term “ ontological” refers to the science of metaphysics, 
the title of this book seems to indicate an explanation of Plato’s use of 
dialectics as preparatory to the science of metaphysics. The term 
“noetics ” (or “nodlogy”) (derived from the Greek word for “ intel- 
lect,” namely, wos) signifies the third part of psychology, which deals 
with the intellect, the will, and their acts. Strictly considered, the 
expression “ontology of knowledge” means the judgment which meta- 
physics bears upon the principles and conclusions involved in the psy- 
chological explanation of knowledge. Epistemology is the defensive 
function of metaphysics. From these definitions it should be clear that 
there may be a relation between noetics and the “ontology of knowl- 
edge.” Too, there may be a relation between the “ ontology of knowl- 
edge” and epistemology. But any relation between these three and 
method is merely accidental, since method is directly concerned with 
preparing the way for demonstration. From the outset, then, Vanhoutte 
lacks a clearly defined aim. He manifests this confusion in his aim, too, 
when he says: “ We began by classifying the elements of which theoreti- 
cal method is compounded: hypothesis, reminiscence, the Ideas, par- 
ticipation, intuition, ascent and descent, division and synthesis, as well 
as the meaning of the myth and the paradigm” (p. 6). 
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It may have been an extreme concern with rebuttal of the arguments 
of A. J. Festugiére, C. J. De Vogel, and Loriaux concerning the nature 
of Plato’s ascending dialectics that led Vanhoutte to a second notable 
confusion, which concerns the interpretation of the Platonic dialogues. 
Now even if the dialogues could be completely understood without any 
help from Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas (and this seems to be the 
author’s position), there must be at least recognition of the obvious 
fact that the dialogues are written, not as dialectical treatises, but as 
poetic artifacts representing examples of possible dialectical procedure 
(Cf. e.g., St. Thomas, in I de Anima, 8). In keeping with what St. 
Thomas says, the poetic character of the dialogues is indicated even by 
Plato’s choice of titles, as, for example, Svyrécov [“ Symposium ”], 
which literally means “ The Drinking Together” or “ The Banquet,” 
rather than Ilepicodias or, in English, “On Wisdom.” Now just as we 
should not try to discern Shakespeare’s thought by comparing a state- 
ment of Macbeth with a statement made by Hamlet, so we should not 
read Plato’s dialogues by comparing a statement made in one dialogue 
with a statement made in another dialogue without considering each 
statement in its context. Rather, just as the first thing we should seek 
in a Shakespearean drama is the coherence of the drama, so the first 
thing we should seek in a Platonic dialogue is the coherence of the 
dialogue. In this procedure we judge according to the logic of poetic 
argumentation. The judgment of the dialectics in the Platonic dialogues 
is secondary. Vanhoutte fails to make an explicit consideration of 
the poetic character of the dialogues and goes on to examine the 
dialectics in various dialogues in order to make comparisons among 
sections in these dialogues. 

However, in examining the dialectics, Vanhoutte actually takes the 
dialectical statements to be definitive. In other words, he takes the 
various statements of Socrates as represented to an opponent to be 
definitive declarations of Plato’s teaching at the various times respec- 
tively when the single dialogues were written. He fails, then, to 
recognize Plato’s dialectics precisely as dialectics, and for this reason he 
does not even suspect that, for properly understanding the content of 
the dialectics, he must use the logie of dialectics. For example, he omits 
one of the most fundamental rules of dialectics, namely, the considera- 
tion of the manifold meanings contained in the terms employed in 
dialectical discourse. Thus, in line with a statement from the Republic 
(534a 3-6), Vanhoutte refers to understanding, opinion, science, and 
faith as being “ faculties” instead of discerning that the term “ facul- 
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ties ” is being used commonly in reference to faculties strictly so-called 
and habits (p. 64). Indeed, in the cases wherein Plato contrasts 
“science ” and “ dialectics,” Vanhoutte, failing to discern the manifold 
signification of these terms, imposes his own determination upon the 
word “science” by interpreting Plato’s use as meaning “ positive 
science” (p. 39). According to Vanhoutte, ‘ positive sciences’ “ are 
content with declaring a regular functional relation among phenomena ” 
and “recognize that many causes, even if they are contradictory, can 
produce the same effect” (p. 44). Moreover, he imposes a current 
description of “ hypothesis” upon Plato’s use of this term, namely, as 
that which is proved only in the science wherein it is taken as a hypo- 
thesis (pp. 59-60). The failure to recognize the manifold signification 
of terms in dialectics occasions the failure to appreciate the truth that 
the whole range of “ physical ” science (including physies, psychology, 
and the moral sciences) provide the knowledge of objects wherein the 
material objects of metaphysics are discerned, that these sciences serve 
as a foundation for the dialectics which prepares the mind for meta- 
physical demonstration. 

The failure to recognize the distinction between poetics and dialectics 
occasions the author’s confusion of what pertains respectively to these 
two parts of logic. Thus, as regards the dialectics concerning dyamy in 
the Symposium, Vanhoutte says: “ This borrowing on religious initiation 
is explained by the very particular nature of the proposed procedure. 
Instead of being completely rational, like the method of the hypothesis, 
[this procedure] is especially sentimental and, by that very fact, takes 
on an esthetic character. It is a loving education tending to the enjoy- 
ment of beauties ever more elevated until it terminates in the contem- 
plation of the Beautiful in Itself, which is divine” (p. 49). But this is 
not the unifying theme of the Symposium, since here Plato’s main 
argument is that the striving of the soul for the truth must be regulated 
by the virtue of studiousness. In the referred passage, Socrates is 
represented as indicating the steps required for arriving at the knowl- 
edge of the Beautiful in Itself. Even in this passage, each of Socrates’ 
arguments is discernible as pertinent to this or that type of argu- 
mentation. 

In general, it may be said that it is unfortunate that Vanhoutte seems 
to have lacked the basic training in logie prerequisite to the task he set 
for himself. The question about Plato’s approach to metaphysies is 
surely an important question. But Vanhoutte’s confusion of epistemology 
with psychology and logic as employed in metaphysics does not permit 
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him to have a clearly defined aim for his investigation. And his lack of 
discernment among the various types of argumentation, as well as of 
the rules of dialectics, prevents him from making his investigation in 
an intelligible order. 

CHRISTOPHER M. LeEHNeR, O. P. 


Aquinas College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Painting and Reality. By Etienne Gilson. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. xxiv + 367, with index. $7.50. 


The procedure followed by Gilson in this series of lectures 1s 
characterized by him in the Preface as “ not a philosophical approach 
to painting, but, rather a pictorial approach to philosophy.” By this 
description, Gilson seems to mean that as a philosopher he is asking 
himself philosophical questions about what he knows about a certain 
art, thereby contributing to what philosophy can learn from the art of 
painting. 

In many important respects, Gilson succeeds admirably in his 
endeavor. In conformity with his announced objective, he does not, 
except for an important qualification to be noted later, fall into the 
tendency often found among philosophers to argue a priori from 
philosophical principles to conelusions in another science. He knows 
what the philosopher can understand about painting and he also 
appreciates what the philosopher cannot know about painting. He is 
thoroughly sympathetie with the painter’s approach to his art, drawing 
generously not only on the painter’s own remarks and explanations, 
but also using felicitously his works to illustrate and confirm the obser- 
vations Gilson makes himself. The numerous plates appearing through- 
out the book are not mere decorative appendages; they are used to 
manifest and confirm points Gilson is making. He writes lucidly and 
intelligibly about matters which the painter, the philosopher, and the 
reasonably well-informed reader ean share and discuss with each other. 
No one can fail to increase his knowledge and even appreciation of 
painting considerably as a consequence of carefully reading this book. 

Specifically, several points of interest can be noted. The first chapter 
clearly distinguishes between the physical existence and the aesthetic 
mode of existence of a painting, a distinction often blurred or ignored 
in treatises on art. Whereas philosophers often tend to generalize too 
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quickly and too superficially about art and aesthetic experience, Gilson 
constantly reminds us of the important differences among the various 
arts, e. g., that the relation of the painter to his work is quite different 
from that of the poet to his poem or the composer to his quartet. 

On the one hand, Gilson recognizes that the activity of painting 
originates in a more or less changing image arising from contact with 
reality, thereby indicating the sense in which intuition is the starting 
point of the painter’s activity; on the other hand, he emphasizes the fact 
that the plastic forms themselves are the true subject of painting, and 
not events or things in reality. He has no difficulty in establishing the 
intrinsic connection between painting and beauty, without making 
beauty in art something merely esoteric, nor does he confuse artistic 
beauty and natural beauty. He recognizes the intelligible character of 
artistic beauty and is quite aware of the sense in which pleasure or, 
better, delectation enters into aesthetic experience. “ Paintings are not 
simply objects that are pleasant to see; they are objects that have been 
produced by artists in such a way that their sight pleases the eye.” 
This sentence succinctly differentiates pleasure in the ordinary sense 
from artistic pleasure. The artist produces objects which are not found 
in nature but which “ ought to be there,” and which are justified by the 
special sort of pleasure realized in apprehending them. 

Gilson’s final chapter, an appraisal of the significance of modern 
painting, shows how thoroughly sympathetic he is with the aims and 
accomplishments of modern painting. He sees modern painting as 
destroying and condemning nothing that belongs to any of the legiti- 
mate activities of man; rather, art has recovered its place among 
man’s creative activities. Indeed, Gilson pushes the creative aspect of 
art rather far, at times straining the analogy with divine art and 
compromising the meaning of “religious” by maintaining that “ all 
truly creative art is religious in its own right.” The book as a whole also 
leaves the general impression that painting has really come into its own 
only during the past hundred years. Admiration for contemporary art 
need not involve a failure to discern the masterpieces of earlier times 
which, at the very least, equally realize the perfection of the art of 
painting. 

Two serious reservations should be made about the book. One con- 
cerns a metaphysical presupposition underlying many of Gilson’s re- 
marks, and is the basis for the qualification alluded to in the second 
paragraph of this review. Gilson’s approach to metaphysics is well 
known, representing as it does a somewhat singular view on the exist- 
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ential character of metaphysics. It is a view that at least is coming 
to be more soberly and critically evaluated. Whatever the merits of the 
view from the standpoint of metaphysics, the intrusion of such presup- 
positions about ‘ being’ offers no revealing characteristics about a work 
of art as such. To judge works of art “ by ontological norms only,” 
or to hold that “all problems related to paintings must ultimately be 
understood in terms of being ” is to depart from a treatment of art in 
terms of its proper formalities and appears to go directly against the 
sort of procedure Gilson indicated he would follow. 

His particular metaphysical preoeccupations may also account for 
some peculiar notions expressed by Gilson elsewhere. For example, in 
his desire to ascribe a legitimate meaning to “ creation” in art, Gilson 
maintains that the painter causes “ the existence of a self-subsisting and 
autonomous being.” One’s understanding of fundamental philosophical 
notions is further wrenched by the statement that painters “ exercise 
an activity that closely resembles an act of creation, not only because 
they communicate actual existence, but also because they fashion and 
mold the very being they cause to exist. By imparting form to a given 
material, they turn it into a subject capable of actual existence—that is 
to say, into a substance.” Some painters “do not hesitate to speak of 
their works as of so many creations ex nihilo. And indeed, insofar as its 
artistic mode of existence alone is a stake, nothing of it is given to the 
painter in natural reality ... it is of the essence of a painting to be a 
self-signifying substance” (pp. 126-27, italies Gilson’s). If these and 
similar remarks are not simply erroneous, but can be justified, it can 
only be at the cost of radically altering the meaning of such funda- 
mental terms as “ substance,” “ self-subsisting,” “signifying” (“ self- 
signifying ”?) and even “ being” itself. It would seem, rather, that 
Gilson’s exaggerated existential thrust has led him astray at the level 
of fundamental metaphysical analysis, with corresponding repercussions 
at the level of the analysis of art objects. 

The other reservation concerns the treatment of “imitation.” It 
appears that nowhere in the book does Gilson present an analysis of 
this important term. Despite the numerous times the word is mentioned, 
there is no definition of it clearly stated. The closest approach to a 
definition is a phrase in apposition appearing on page 285: “ repre- 
sentation of reality as it appears to be.” This remark, along with 
Gilson’s many disparaging comments about imitation in art, leads one 
to the conclusion that he has uncritically identified artistic imitation and 
copying. A sentence on page 254 confirms this point: “ In imitational 
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art, the lines that constitute a figure mean the real object they 
represent.” 

Now, if imitation in art means what Gilson here implies, obviously 
“imitational art” is defective. It is true also that painters generally 
tend to identify imitation in art with copying, and one can sympathize 
with their rejection of imitation so understood. But this is just the sort 
of misunderstanding that a philosopher sensitive to art could remove. 
It is surprising that Gilson has not taken the trouble to analyze artistic 
imitation carefully since he could have drawn on St. Thomas for a 
developed notion of image and of imitation in such passages as Summa 
Theologiae, I, q. 35, a. 1; q. 93, a. 1, and Book I of the Sentences, 
d. 28, q. 2, a. 1. With such passages in mind, as well as passages from 
other authors who have treated artistic imitation analytically from 
Aristotle to the present time, no one could identify imitation in art with 
copying. 

It is not possible within the limits of a review to develop the positive 
notion of artistic imitation and to indicate the sense in which all art 
is imitative, but at least the suggestion can be made that there is no 
real opposition between artistic creation and artistic imitation. Inmi- 
tation, indeed, is not artistic if it is not creative. There are, of course, 
varying degrees of realizing artistic imitation ranging from the artist’s 
expressed image which approaches mere duplication or ec pying and is 
to that extent defective, to the artist’s expressed image which is so 
removed from representing intelligible reality as to be defective in the 
opposite extreme. The mean, which is a perfection (although subject 
to considerable flexibility), is the judicious combination that produces 
creative imitation, and it matters not, in painting for example, whether 
the work is “abstract” or “non-abstract,” “objective” or “ non- 
objective,” since these distinctions remain accidental and in a sense even 
misleading with respect to the proper end of contemplative delight. 
This end, shared in by both the creative artist and the beholder, is 
realized to the extent that some aspect of reality is interpreted and 
viewed anew in the expressed artistic image. Herein precisely lies the 
creative imitation of the artist and it is realized as much, though 
diversely, by the modern painter as by the great painters of the past. 
It is regrettable that Gilson did not subject artistic imitation to a careful 
analysis since it would have fortified his many otherwise penetrating 
remarks about painting and would have fully developed the title, 
“ Painting and Reality.” 

JoHN A. OESTERLE 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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DISCUSSION: 


Umanesimo Americano Anti-Deweyano: 
Another Appraisal 


by Antos Rancurello 


Fr. Lehner’s review of G. Oecchio’s Umanesimo Americano Anti- 
deweyano in this Journal (October 1957, XX XI, 572-757) should be 
protested in every respect. 

(1) The reviewer misinforms the readers as to the purpose of this 
work. The author specifically stated that he qualified the movement 
studied by him with the term‘ Anti-deweyan’ in order not only to 
single out its main opponent, but also to avoid discussions and possible 
misunderstandings . . . concerning the concept of humanism.” He 
further explains this last point by insisting that he was dealing with 
such a movement only and exelusively as an “internal reaction to 
Dewey’s Naturalism.” This clarification is crucial to an adequate 
appraisal of his work, and yet, in spite of the fact that it is repeatedly 
kept within the reader’s sight (pp. xxxiii, 42, 199, 204, 219), the 
reviewer overlooks it entirely. This strongly suggests that he has only 
read superficially the work in question, or has been handicapped in his 
reading by a poor grasp of the Italian language, or is generally poorly 
acquainted with the spirit of philosophical writings among European 
thinkers. Among other things, his criticism that the author’s “ examina- 
tion of the implicit metaphysics of Babbitt’s system” becomes too 
“involved in controversies concerning particular points,” and that his 
excursus on the notion of metaphysies is extraneous to the subject 
matter, tends to substantiate this impression. 

(2) The omission mentioned above leads the reviewer to misinterpret 
completely what he terms the author’s “fundamental concern about 
humanism as a possible means of restoring the Christian order.” More- 
over, this misinterpretation is given added plausibility by his innuendo 
that the author indulges in some sort of “ unnatural, personalistic 
veneration ” of the thinkers studied by him, and that his book betrays 
the unfortunate conviction concerning “ a supposedly superior cultural 
status of American non-Catholic scholars.” Since this innuendo has no 
basis in any statement or in the general tone of the work itself, one 
ean only view it as a “ projection” of a possible “ inferiority complex ” 
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on the reviewer’s part. Likewise, since nowhere in this work is it even 
faintly implied that humanism of itself can restore the Christian order, 
the reviewer’s position in this connection can only be interpreted as a 
reflection of a narrow and unenlightened “apologetic” spirit. To all 
appearances, this spirit leads him to believe that thinkers such as the 
American humanists in question cannot do anything else except remove 
road-blocks that may happen to lie in the path of those “ who already 
have or seek a perfection of humanism as subordinate to the principality 
of theology.” While the reviewer is entitled to this personal conviction, 
he cannot be excused from not presenting objectively the author’s point 
of view. The author is very well aware that Babbitt’s humanism remains 
“too subjectivistic, narrowly voluntaristic, and purposely silent on 
metaphysics ” (e. g., pp. 159, 161, 168, 173, 184-186, 198). All he claims 
is that such a humanism in general strongly asserts a number of im- 
portant “ basic human values,” and in particular, in its doctrine of the 
“ way,” is open to the supernatural. 


(3) Had the reviewer read carefully p. 177, he would have spared 
himself the useless “ frustration ” of his desire to find in the author “a 
better acquaintance with the Puritan tradition.’’ Likewise, had he paid 
close attention to the author’s analysis (pp. 70, 150, 165-166) he would 
have easily discovered the unsubstantiality of his own alleged similarity 
between Babbitt’s humanism and the “ meditation” of the Bahai Sect. 


(4) Last, but not least, the reviewer tells us that the author should 
have “ concentrated his studies on American Catholic Anti-Deweyism,” 
and “viewed the writings of Babbitt, Hutchins, and Lippmann in 
relation to it.” While an investigation along these lines could be quite 
interesting and useful, it is obvious that it falls entirely outside the 
specific framework set by the author in his own research. By insisting 
on this point, therefore, Fr. Lehner shows beyond any doubt that he has 
not only criticized a book that as yet has not been written (a useless 
undertaking, to say the least), but in so doing has unfortunately mis- 
interpreted altogether the one which has been published. 


University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Rev. Jan Zwaenepole, C.I.C.M., of San Carlos Seminary, 
Makati, Rizal, Philippines, is engaged in the preparation of a critical 
edition of Henry of Ghent’s commentary on the Book of Causes: 
Henrici Gandavensis (?) Quaestiones in Librum de Causis—Ms. Escorial 
h. IT. 1., f. 74°—f. 89° in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor in Philosophy at the University of Santo Tomas, 
Manila, Philippines. 


According to the Rev. José Gomez Caffarena, 8. J., Ser Participado y 
Ser Subsistente en la Metafisica de Enrique de Gante, (Analecta 
Gregoriana, Vol. XCIII Series Facultatis Philosophiae, Sectio B. (n. 8), 
Romae, Univ. Greg., 1958), p. X, R. M. Giguére, Montreal, Canada, is 
preparing an edition of Henrici Gandavensis Quaestiones super Meta- 
physicam Aristotelis—Ms. Escorial h. II. 1., f. 73" (text immedi- 
ately preceding the Quaestiones in Librum de Causis.) 
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The Nature of Man, vol. xxv 

Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences, vol. xxvi 
Philosophy and Unity, vol. xxvu 

The Existence and Nature of God, vol. xxvim 

Knowledge and Expression, vol. xxx $3.50 

The Role of Philosophy in the Catholic Liberal College, vol. xxx $3.50 


Ethics and Other Knowledge, vol. xxx1 $3.50 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A Quarterly Review of Philosophy 
Annual Subscription $5.00 
Single Copy $1.25 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 
$2.00 each 


I The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson (out of print) 
By William F. Obering, S. J., 1938 


II Physics and Philosophy — A Study of Saint Thomas’ Commentary 
on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Physics 
By James A. McWilliams, S. J., 1945 


III Conventional Logic and Modern Logic — A Prelude to Transition 
By Joseph T. Clark, S.J., 1952 (out of print) 


‘The American Catholic Philosophical Association, Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


BOOKS 
from Prentice-Hall ... 


LOGIC: THE ART OF DE- 
FINING AND REASONING 


by Joun A. Oesterte, University of Notre 
Dame 


Using many carefully chosen examples, this text 
presents the basic doctrine of logic. Based upon 
the Organon of Aristotle, and relying upon the 
great commentators on Aristotle, especially St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the Great, the 
division of logic according to the three acts of 
the intellect forms the structure of the book. 


232 pp. Pub. 1952 Text price $4.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by HERMAN REITH, University of Notre 
Dame 


This philosophical treatment of the nature of 
man is compri of an exposition of the doc- 
trines of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the nature of the soul, and actual reading selec- 
tions from these two philosophers. Features 
include: problem approach which encourages 
discussion—stays only with Aristotle and St. 
Thomas to avoid division into schools and 
opinions—treats both men together. 


305 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $5.75 


MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY: An Integrated 
Approach for Catholics 


by A. H. Cremens, Catholic University of 
America 
This new text approaches 


all 
marriage relationships through an _ integrated 
understanding of the truths of religion, phi- 
losophy and science. Explicitly formulated on 
the Divine Plan for Marriage, the text treats 
each aspect of marriage both normatively and 
descriptively. Among the topics given extensive 
attention by Dr. Clemens are: the nature of 
love, economics in marriage, family roles, and 
working wives. 


Approx. 384 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $5.50 


the study of 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. | 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Hi 


The American Catholic 
Philosophical Association 


A National Society Especially Interested 
in Scholasticism and Neo-Scholasticism 


MEMBERSHIP 
Open to all concerned with teaching, 
research or cultivating philosophy. 
CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


CONSTITUENT—for approved persons 
teaching or writing in the field of phi- 
losophy. Dues $7.00. 


ASSOCIA TE—for those wishing to share 
in the Association's activities. Dues 
$7.00. 


INSTITUTIONAL—for colleges, univer- 
sities or societies willing to aid the 
Association. Dues $10.00. 


LIFE—for those contributing to the As- 
sociation $100.00 in one sum or several 
parts. No other dues. 


STUDENT—for university, college or 
seminary students. Dues $5.00. 


CORRESPONDING—for eminent per- 
sons outside the U. S. A., who because 
of writings or position merit the As- 
sociation’s consideration. 


Dues, payable annually, include sub- 
scription to the Association's 
publications 
The New Scholasticism, Annual 
Proceedings and Studies 


Address—Secretary, AMerican CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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A new text in the Christian Wisdom Series 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


By L. M. REGIS, O.P., Professor of Philosophy and 
Director of the Albert the Great Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies at the University of Montreal. Translated by 
IMELDA CHOQUETTE BYRNE. 


This text presents an exposition of the epistemological 
problem and its solution in the synthesis of writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Working within the frame of Arisotelian-Thomistic phi- 
losophy, Father Régis develops a position of critical realism 
reconciling the common-sense explanation of reality and 
knowledge with the accounts of the world offered by 
physicists and mathematicians. He relates this realistic, 
theory to the problems of modern philosophy, and also faces 
the new issues arising in contemporary physics. The text 
is completely annotated, and original sources are cited 
throughout. 


In the same series 


ETHICS 


By VERNON J. BOURKE, Professor of Philosophy, Saint 
Louis University 

This text treats ethics as a demonstrative science with 
definite moral conclusions. Where philosophy is not an 
adequate guide, the teachings of Catholic moral theology 
are employed as directives for the solution of personal 
problems. “. . . the work of a well-informed and exper- 
ienced teacher . . Gilson 


1951, 497 pages, $5.25 
NATURAL THEOLOGY 


By GERARD SMITH, S. J., Professor and Director of the 
Department of Philosophy, Marquette University 


. by far the best book on the subject... . I would 
not think of another textbook if I were to conduct a class 
in natural theology. . . .’—-Etenne Gilson 


1951, 297 pages, $4.75 


— MACMILLAN 


She. Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. 


